

















October 15,°1903 
SURVEY “OF, THE WORLD : 
National and State Politics—Postal Fraud’ Indictments—The Philippine 
Islands—The Coming New. York Election==Mr--Balfour and the Duke 
of Devonshire—Russia and Japan —The Balkans—Arbitration Treaty, Etc. 
eH &!' 
The Vintage (Poem). ...... . «ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS 


The Wireless Daily Achieved. ...... «...C. E HOWELL 
The Educational Reformation of China... . . LEONG KAI CHEU 
The French Republic and the American Constitution, A. NAQUET 
The Storm-Cloud in the Far East... . . . . CHARLES JOHNSTON 
Natura Benigna (Poem)... . . ROBERT HAVEN SCHAUFFLER 
The Future of the ‘‘ Arts and Crafts Movement” OSCAR L. TRIGGS 
Concerning Church-Going. . . . . . . . « « MARGARET DELAND 
Laodicea, Colossae and Hierapolis .. . . . RUFUS B. RICHARDSON 


The Theory of foms. 2... LO oe cece e ws oll. W. FOOTE 
S. Se he 
EDITORIALS : BOOK REVIEWS: 
Is Prosperity to Continue ? Morley’s Gladstone 
The Change of Seasons . Kipling’s New Verse 
The Right To Be Courted Memoirs of George Elers 
Presbyterians in Church Union The Little Shepherd of Kingdom 
Russian Bad Faith Come 
Waterbury’s Election, Etc. The Evolution of the Japanese,Etc. 
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450,000 Farmers 


Scattered all over the 
World are finding a 


De Laval Cream Separator 


the best investment they ever 
made in dairying. 





MIGHT NOT THIS BE TRUE WITH YOU T00? 





Let the nearest local agent bring you a 
machine to see and try for yourself. 


That is his business. It will cost you noth- 
ing. It may save you a great deal. 


If you don’t know the agent send for his 
name and address—and a catalogue. 





THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR Co., 


RANDOLPH & CANAL STS., 121 YOUVILLE SQUARE, 














CHICAGO. General Offices: MONTREAL. 
1213 FILBERT STREET, ‘ a 75 & 77 YORK STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 74 CORTLANDT STREET, TORONTO. 
g & 11 Drum Sr.,, NEW YORK. 248 MCDERMOT AVENUE, 
SAN FRANCISCO. WINNIPEG. 
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READY OCTOBER 17 


General JOHN B. GORDON’S 
Reminiscences of the Civil War 


In one volume, with three portraits $3.conet (postage extra). 


These reminiscences, which are destined to take the place on the Southern side held by Gene- 
ral Grant's ‘‘Memoirs”’ on the Northern side, were written by General Gordon from time to time 
throughout a great number of years. They are not, therefore,a made to order book, but the spon- 
taneous recollections of a very full life. From Bull Run to Appomattox General Gordon was in 
most of the great fights of General Lee’s army. No other such intimately personal record has been 
produced by either side. Every chapter contains humorous incidents, and often pathetic ones, 
which will pass into the permanent history of the war. 


The Bar Sinister Little Rivers 








With 8 full-page drawings in color and numerous _ 
marginal iimetrations by E.M AsHE. Illustrated in color by F. V. Du Monp. $1.50 


Sq- t2mo, $1 5° The growing popularity of this classic of the 

The inimitable dog story stands practically woods and streams has Ied to this new edition, 

alone in itsclass. Mr. Davis has written anin- uniform with ‘The Blue Flower” and ‘The 

troduction in which he tells all about the original Ruling Passion;” the drawings, fanciful and 

Kid, for the Kid, you must know, is a real dog, oetic, in correspondence with the spirit of the 
and belongs to Mrs, Davis. ook, are done in color by F. V. Du Monp. 


First 50,000 Copies Now Ready. 


F. HOPKINSON SMITH’S New Story 
Colonel Carter’s Christmas 


With 8 full-page color illustrations by F. C. YoHN. $z.50. 


A story of such beauty, humor, pathos, and humanity that it is surely destined to take at once 
a lasting hold on the admiration and the affections ot a Gust body of readers. Mr. Smith has never 
done a sincerer, more wholesome, or more fascinating tale than this, nor, as a piece of literary work 
one more skillful and artistic. Its humanity is as sound and subtle as its sentiment is sweet and 
convincing. It is presented, therefore, in a form of corresponding distinction, the type, make-up 
illustration and binding being unusually tasteful and beautiful. 


THE NEW SCRIBNER FICTION 


GORDON KEITH, by THomAs NELSON PAGE. sooth Thousand. 

THE LITTLE SHEPHERD OF KINGDOM COME, by Jonn Fox. soth Thousand. 
THE VAGABOND, by FREDERICK PALMER. 34 Edition. 

THE HOUSE ON THE HUDSON, by FRANCES PowELL. 6th Edition. 














A BOOK OF IMPORTANCE AND INTEREST 
An Unpublished Essay of Edwards on the Trinity 


With Remarks on Edwards and his Theology. By GEORGE P. FISHER, D.D., LL.D., 
Emeritus Professor of Ecclesiastical History in Yale University. $1.25 net (postage rocts.). 


This work will contain the dissertation from the pen of Jonathan Edwards in which his conception of the 
doctrine of the Trinity is presented in its mature form. The existence of the manuscript has long n known 
and its publication earnestly desired. Preceding the essay isa dissertation by Professor Fisher on the per- 
sonal characteristics of Edwards and on his theological teachings. 























CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK 
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A RE-ISSUE IN 


12 VOLUMES OF 


AN ENGLISH GARNER 


Professor ARBER’S Ingatherings from English History and Literature (the original impression 


of which is now out of print). 


in blue cloth, and average between 400 and 500 pages. 


The volumes are moderate-priced, well printed, handsomely bound 


The 12 volumes are roughly grouped as 


follows: $1.25 net, per volume (postage 13 cts a volume). 


From letters received from prominent authorities we 
venture to quote the following : 


Professor DowpeEn writes: ‘ The original Arber was a 
rich haggis of miscellaneous feeding. en I opened it I 
never found out what I wanted, but always something bet- 
ter, which I didn’t want Now it becomes a well-arranged 
library and the gain is great.”’ 


SOCIAL ENGLAND ILLUSTRATED. A collection of 
17th century tracts. With an introduction by ANDREW 
LanG, xxxli+458. 


TUDOR TRACTS. 1532-1588. With an introduction 
by A, F. Potrarp, M.A., F.R.Hist.S., xxxvi+520. Index, 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS MAINLY DURING THE 
16°H AND 17TH CENTURIES. With an Introduction 
by C. Raymonp Beaztey, F.R.G.S: Vol, I., xxviii+332. 
Vol, II. xxiv+444, Index, 2 vols., $2.50 net. 


ELIZABETHAN SONNETS. With an Introduction by 
Stpney LEE. 2 volumes, (Shortly,) 





Professor SaintsBury writes : ‘‘ The form is very satis- 
factory. The additions in the first volume are very inter- 
esting, and the introductions will supply with a classified 
arrangement just what was wanted to make the earlier issues 
not merely as they have always been—welcome collections 
to those who know, but instruments of intelligent edifica- 
tion to those who do not,” 

CRITICAL ESSAYS AND LITERARY FRAGMENTS. 
With an introduction by J. Cuurton Cottins, pp, xlix 
+344. Index, 

STUART TRACTS. 1603-1093. With an Introduction 
by O, H, Firru, xxxvi+sr14. 

LATER STUART TRACTS. 
GerorGe A. AITKEN. xxix+384. 

FIFTEENTH CENTURY PROSE AND VERSE. With 
an Introduction by ALrrep W. PoLiarD, xxix+324. 

LONGER ELIZABETHAN POESIS AND SHORTER 
ELIZABETHAN POEMS. With an Introduction by A. 
H. Butten. 2 volumes. (Shortly.) 


With an Introduction by 


Detailed Prospectus of series mailed to any address. 


E.P. DUTTON & COMPAN 


31 W. 23d St. 
@ New York. 





If You Want a Weekly Visitor 








Who is worthy and well qualified and will 
prove to be a bright, entertaining, and wel- 


come guest in your home, invite the queen 


of Christian family newspapers, 


It is beyond question the cheapest of all weekly religious newspapers. 





The Christian 
Advoeate. 


jJ. M. BUCKLEY, LL.D. 
Editor. 











It not only contains 


a larger amount of matter, adapted to all classes of readers, but the quality of its matter is 
unsurpassed. Its various departments—Literary, Legal, Art and Science, Health and Disease, 
Religious Life, Children and Youth, etc.—are in charge of specialists well versed in all that 
pertains to their several departments. It keeps its readers informed of the movements of the 
Church at large, and it is highly commended for its summaries of the general news. Its 
Editorials, upon important living questions and current events, are frequently quoted, and are 
greatly admired for their strength and vigor and clearness and penetration. 


Forty pages each issue; equal to a 16mo book of 160 pages every week. 
Free to the close of 1903 to new subscribers for 1904. 
Subscription price, postage included, $2.50. 





Specimen copy free on request. 


EATON & MAINS, PUBLISHERS, 


150 FIFTH AVENUE, w ” 





NEW YORK. 
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THE TEMPLE SERIES OF BIBLE 
CHARACTERS 4% SCRIPTURE HANDBOOKS 


Following upon the notable success achieved by the Temple Bible, this series of little books, for the use of Bible classes 
will be received with double welcoia:. The object of the series is to furnish an accurate and comprehensive hand book for the 
Sunday-school as well as for private study. The volumes of the series, which in general appearance are uniform with the 





femple Bible, number twenty-eight in all, as follows 


David, the Hero-King of Israel.—The Rev. 
Canon Knox-Little, M.A. 

Abraham and the Patriarchal al 
Rev. Professor Duff, D.D., Professor of 
Hebrew and O. T. Literature, United Col- 
lege, Bradford. 

Primer of Biblical History, being a Sketch 
of the Whole Field.—By Rev. O. V. Bar- 
nicott, M.A. 

Joseph and the Land of Egypt.—Rev. Pro- 
fessor Sayce, D.D., LL.D., Professor of 
Assyriology, Oxford. 

Brahmanism, Buddhism, and the Allied Re- 
ligions of India.—The Rev. Professor 
Menzies, D.D., Professor of Theology, 
University of St. Andrews. 

The Age of the Prophets—Pre-exilic.—Rev. 
Professor Skinner, D.D., Professor of He- 
brew, Westminster College, gy oF 

The Christian Persecution and the ly 
Martyrs.—The Rev. Professor Herkless, 
D.D., Professor Ecclesiastical History, 
University of St. Andrews. 

The Life of Christ.—The Very Rev. Stewart, 
D.D., LL.D., Principal St. Mary’s College, 
University of St. Andrews. 

John.—The Rev. Canon W. Benham, D.D., 
London. 

Paul.—The Rev. J. Gamble, M.A., B.D. 

Saul and the Monarchy.—Rev. W. Sinker, 
D.D., Trinity College, Cambridge. 

The Bible—What It Is and How We Got It. 
—The Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of 
Sodor and Man. 

Moses and the Epoch of the Exodus.—The 
Ven. Archdeacon Walkins, D.D., Pro- 
fessor of Hebrew, University of Dublin. 

Mohammedanism.—P. de Lacy Johnstone, 
Esq., M.A. (Oxon.), late Bengal Civil 
Service. 





Aaron and the Levitical Legislation.—The 
Rev. Professor Wilkins, D.D., Professor 
of O. T. Literature, Trinity College, Dublin. 

Joshua and the Palestinian Conquest.—Rev. 
Professor W. H. Bennett, D.D., Professor 
of O. T. Exegesis, Hackney College, Lon- 

on. 

Gideon and the Judges.—Alfred Croom 
Paterson, M.A., Oriel College, Oxford. 
Samuel and the School of the Prophets.— 
James Sime, Esq., M.A., F.R.S.E., late 
Principal Craigmount College, Edinburgh. 

The Kings of Israel and Judah.—Rev. Pro- 
fessor F. Brown, D.D., Union Theological 
Seminary, New York, U.S.A. 

The Age of the Prophets—Post-exilic.— 
Rev. I. Wilson Harper, D.D., late Tutor 
Free Church College, Glasgow. 

Daniel and the Epoch of the Captivity.— 
Rev. Mitchell Hunter, M.A. 

The Historical Connection between the Old 
Testament and the New.—G. Milne- 
Rae, D.D. 


The Twelve Disciples and their Discipline. 
—The Rev. G. Milligan, M.A. 

Peter.—The Rev. G. Sarson, M.A., Rector of 
Dover. 

The Church of the First Century.—The Rev. 
Professor Clark, LL.D., D.C.L., Professor 
of Philosophy, Queens College, Toronto, 
Canada. 

The Early Christian Apologists.—The Rev. 
W. Carslaw, D.D. 

Confucianism, Taoism, and Zoroastrianism. 
Professor H. C. Porter, Ph.D., Yale Uni- 
versity, New Haven, Conn., U.S.A. 

Solomon and the First Temple.—The Very 
Rev. C. W. Stubbs, D.D., Dean of Ely. 


Twenty-eight volumes. 44x skginches, Frontispieces, Illuminated title pages. 30 cents, #e¢, per volume. 


A sample volume sent, post-paid, upon receipt of 30 cents. 


Ghe Rev. FLOYD W. TOMPKINS says of 


THE TEMPLE BIBLE 


‘| hardly know of any other edition that can take the place of it. The notes alone are worth a great deal . . 

and are very suggestive. Nothing can equal the advantage of having the Bible in this form. It can be studied book 

by book; it can be carried on a journey; its literary merit can be appreciated; and, above all, its spiritual 

message received.”’ 
25 vols., including the volume ‘* An Introduction to the Study of the Scriptures.’’ Six additional vols. devoted to the Apoc- 
rypha are also ready. An Introduction, Notes, and Frontispiece in each volume. Books measure 4x5 inches. Bound in 
limp leather, 60c., net, each; Cloth, 40c., net. Postage extra. 





Publishers 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


Philadelphia 
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It’s a Glorious Thing to Know, and 


Tole Golo), Aue Wott ame Golem a Golehsy 


How to Know—where 
to go for informa- 
tion=that's the 


guestion 


Here's a Rich 
Mine That’s 


a NEW INTERNA PAEDIA 


Includes 65,000 titles—over 100,000 subjects. 
30,000 more than are covered by any other 
encyclopaedia. . 

In other words, The New International En- 
cyclopaedia answers fully fifty per cent. more 
questions than any other encyclopaedia. 

It contains 100 full page colored plates— 
over 7,000 other excellent illustrations. Com- 
prises 17 large volumes—over 16,000 pages. 

It’s wholly new—brought down to to-day 
by the country’s ablest specialists and editors. 

It has the endorsement of America’s leading 
thinkers, teachers and scholars. And that’s 
what the searchlight shows. 

Wish to know more about the New Inter- 
national Encyclopaedia ? 





Is new, thorough, com- 
prehensive —superior to 
ail other works of similar 
nature. That’s a very 
positive statement, but 
the facts justify it “~ % 

Under the searchlight 
opposite, incontrovertible 


evidence is shown “% % 





Write your name and address 


plainly on the margin below, and send it to 


DODD. MEAD A CoO. , Fifth Ave. and Thirty-fifth St, New York 


without expense, 
illustrated 
sample pages | 
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zee NEW CHAMBERS’S 
ENCYCLOPADIA ag2a2 


A Child’s 
Education 


4] Wise teachers agree 
that what children read and 
find out for themselves 
forms the best part of their 
education. 


4] Wise parents buy 
the NEw CHAMBERS’S ENn- 
CYCLOPADIA as much for 
the culture and training of 
their children as for their 
own use. . 


4] Children who have daily access to the New Chambers’s Ency- 
CLOPZDIA are as certain to be well educated as children who have good food spread before 
them daily are certain to be well nourished. _ Using it is not only a delight,—it is a stimulating 
mental discipline and a training in investigation. All the endless questions of a child are there 
answered with a satisfying completeness that prompts him to ask a thousand more,—in a 
word, he or she soon forms the ‘‘ encyclopzdia habit.”’ 


§] For general use the New Chambers’s is pronounced by the 
highest authorities to be the BEST OF THE STANDARD ENCYCLOP2DIAS ; and yet it is sold at about 


Half the Price of Others 


4; The New Chambers’s is in ten large volumes, profusely illus- 
trated, with fine modern colored maps, forming a complete ATLAS OF THE WoRLD. For 
the use of the business man, the literary man, the school, or the library, it has always held 
its original position of superiority for authority, recency, accuracy, and convenience. 


4]The complete set of the 

NEw CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOP2DIA will be 
Only $1 cy 00 dol n delivered to you on payment of ONE 
DOLLAR down. You have the use of the 
work while you are paying the balance. 


If, after examining it, you do not find it 
PERFECTLY SATISFACTORY, it may be returned within ten days, and your dollar will be refunded, 


BEAUTIFUL SPECIMEN PAGES FREE 


Write to-day, enclosing the coupon below, and our handsome book of specimen pages, including 
large colored maps, and five full-page illustrations, with the interesting booklet, ‘‘The World’s 
Wisdom,”’ will be mailed FREE. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO. 8 - v. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia 


Publishers a Please send me Specimen pages of the New CHAMBERS’S 
227 S. Sixth St., Philadelphia, Pa. > ENCYCLOPADIA, as advertised in 
oO (WRITE YOUR NAME AND ADDRESS IN MARGIN BELOW) 


Vv 

















The rest in easy monthly payments 
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The best book for the use of teachers that has ever 
been Issued. New YorkK OBSERVER. 


Teachers’ 
Edition 


of the American Standard 


REVISED 
BIBLE 


contains in addition to the 
text edited by the American 
Revision Committee, The 
Concise Bible Dictionary 
with numerous illustrations, 
an entirely New Combined Concordance 
to the American Standard Edition, and 
Indexed Bible Atlas. 
A Complete Biblical Library 
in a Single Volume 
$2.25 to $10.00 

For sale by all leading booksellers or sent post- 
paid on receipt of price. Send for catalogue to 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, Publishers 
37-41 E. 18th St., New York 














THE 
FOUR-TRACK 
NEWS 


A‘in Illustrated Magazine 
of Travel and Education 
MORE THAN 128 PAGES MONTHLY 


Its scope and character are indicated by the following 
titles of articles that have appeared in recent issues : 


Footprints of Columbus in Spain—TIllustr’d, Frede ick A, Ober 


A Watch with a History—Illuatrated.................. N.S. Olds 
A Journey Among the Stars—lIllustrated...... Frank W Mack 
In the Great North Woods—Poem....... ... Eben EK. Rexford 


Where Pilgrim and Puritan Met—Illus.. Hezekiah Butterworth 


In Kip Van Winkle’s Land—Poem Minna Irvin 








Nature’s Chronumeter—lIllustrated.............. H. M. Albaug. 
Abandoned Farms—lilustrated.......... Howard W. Coggeshall 
The Three Oregons—lIllustrated..... .......... Alfred Hoiman 
Ancient Prophecies Fulfilled—Illust’d....... George H. Daniels 
The Stories the Totems Tell—Illustrated...... Luther L. Holden 
A Little Country Cousin—Illustrated 
The Mazamas—lIilustrated..... ......cccccccsccesses li @. 
When Moth I nccreccecesscocggpaneas 

. Charies B. Wells 


other Goes Away 

A Little Bit of Holland—Illustrated... 
The Romance of Reality—lLilustrated 
The War Eagle—Illustrated........ . 
Under Mexican Skies—Il.ustrated. ‘ 
Niagara in Winter—Illustrated................ Orrin E. Dunlap 
Little Histories—Lilustrated : 

Oid Fort Putnam...... Sdeescoueses occces William J. Lampton 

nies cathinndeandogincbenied Bessie H. Dean 

The Confederate White House,............. Herbert Brooks 


SINGLE COPIES, 5 CENTS, or 30 CENTS A YEAR 
Can be had of newsdealers, or by addressing 


GeorGE H. Danes, Publisher, 
Room 33, 7 East 42d Street, New York 






















WANTED. 


Intelligent men of business ability. Teachers or professional 
men we erred who desire to earn $40 per week,or more. Give age, 
qu lIifications, references. Dopp, Mgap & Co, New York. 

Press Cutting 


Romeike’s Bureau 


will send you all newspaper clippings which may appear 
about you, your friends, or avy subject on which you want 
to be “up-to-date.” ey | newspaper and periodical of 
importance in the United States an 

Terms, $5 00 for 100 notices. 

HENRY ROMEIKE, Inc., 33 Union Square, N. Y. 


“NEW TRUTHS FOR A 
NEW AGE” joun brestann 


ConTENTs.—Why was a New Church inaugurated a 
hundred years agot—The Lord's Second Coming an ac- 
complished fact.—The Inspiration and Interpretation of 
the Word of God.—The Tri-Une God: How to under- 
stand the Divine Trinity without dividing the Divine Un- 
ity.—Man a Spiritual Being ruined by Sin —How did the 
Lord Jesus Christ save Man? -The Resurrection : How and 
When do the Dead rise?—The Judgment: When, Where, 
and How is Man Judged t!—Heaven and Hell.—25 Cents. 


Call or address EBEN SUGDEN, New Church Book 
Rooms. 3 W 20th St.. New York City Send for Catalogue 




















THE BEST GOODS ONLY, 








Europe is searched. | 











EDUCATION 
Rogers Hall School 


For Gir.s. Certificate admits to Smith, Vassar, Welles- 
ley, Wells, Mt. Lag Sey Beautiful grounds. Golf, 
Basket Ball, Tennis, Fteld Hockey. 


Mrs. E. P. Underhill, M.A., Prin., Lowell, Mass. 


WABAN SCHOOL, WAra* 


* MASS. 
A superior preparatory scnool for boys, 
J H, PILttssury. A.M., Principal. 


BIBLE TEACHERS’ TRAINING SCHOOL 


81-83 East 55th St., New York City. 
Incorporated by Kegents of Carvers of New York. Six de- 
rtments. Two-year led courses. Special one-year courses 
pens October 14. Write rt . ulars avout scholarships. 











for e 
Address DR. WILBERT W. WHITE, President. 




















()SSINING SCHOOL 
For Girls 


86th year. One hour from New York City. 
Commodious buildings. Modern equipment. 
Certificate. admits to ieading colleges. Spe-@ 
ciai courses in music and art. Fully equip- 
ped gymnasium. Illustrated catalogue. 


CLARA C. FULLER, Principal. 
Ossining-on-Hudson, N.Y. 
Write for “In- 


ATENTS fee 


FRANKLIN H. HOUGH, Atlantic Bidg., Washington, D.C. 























No attorney’s 
fee until pat- 
ent is allowed. 























Who is 
MACBETH ? 



















The maker who 
isn’t afraid of his 
lamp-chimneys. 


The Index tells you, in ten minutes, all you need to 
know for comfort with lamps and the saving of chim- 
ney-money ; sent free; do you want it? 


MACBETH, Pittsburgh. 


SARATOGA 
VICHY 


A NATURAL ALKALINE WATER 


Take a bottle with your dinner 
You will find it 








Sparkling, Delicious and Beneficial 


SARATOGA VICHY SPRING COMPANY. 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y, 


Ine Sevres a Sectional Bookcase 


Pronounced 
the best by 
thousands of 
users. Always 
complete but 
are — 


ed. 

with ae ar ib. 
rary. Has dis- 
appearing, 
non - binding 
















$1 00, Sent on ap- 
proval, freight prepaid, Geet My 
=. Send for Catal } 


0) . 
Lundst rom Co. hie Rati, Ns 
Brauch Office, 45 “West 4th Street, New k’ City. 


THE INDEPENDENT 


Weekly haga Azine. Bavered at the New York Post OM 
ne. ntered at the New Yor ice 
: on b cr ti - day: savas 
Terms of subsc ion, Payable in vance: ome year 
$2.00. Single Copies, 10 cents. : 
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An attractive 28 


page pamphlet 
entitled 


The EMERSON 


CENTENNIAL 


extracts from the recent cen- 
tennial addresses or writings of Sena- 
tor eon, President Eliot, Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson, Hamilton 
W. Mabie, Dr. Cte A. Gordon, | 
Prof. Hugo Miinsterberg, and 
others. It contains a portrait of Emer- 





son and views of his home and scenes 
in Concord and vicinity. For 4 cents 


in stamps, to cover expense of mailing, 
a oo ¢ of this pamphlet will be sent 

The Concord Edition of Emer- 
oe will be a series of small volumes, in 
large type, —ideal because of their con- 
venient size. They will be handsomely 
printed and will contain many interest- 


treits | A 30 Page ER EE 


traits 
Pamphlet 


and 
views 
For sample page and full information, address 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY 
85 - Ave., New York: 4 Park St., Boston 
378- 388 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
323 Witherspoon Bld’g., Philadelphia 











In applying please mention THz INDEPENDENT. 





sore ee Dr lSAACTHOMPSONS EYE WATER 
THAT COLD 
CORNER 


Can be heated very easily with a 


Bay State 


Combination Warm Air and Hot 





Water Heater. Write us if you 


are troubled with cold rooms. | 
ern enero { 


ST. DENIS 


Hotel 


Broadway and Eleventh Street 
NEW YORK 


Huropean Plan 


Table d'hote Crete: and — 
Rooms from $1.50 y =p. 
Rooms with Bath from $ 50  - ay up. 
The Convenient Location, Tasteful Appointment, Rea- 
sonable Charges, Courteous Attendance and Cuisine of Ex- 
fay xcellence are characteristic of this hotel, and 
and retain for it a patronage of the highest 


WILLIAM TAYLOR & SON, Proprietors 





















































order, 
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For shaving Ivory Soap is preferred by many. Its 
lather is profuse. Hot water instantly softens the 
surface but does not melt the cake to waste in the 
cup. Ivory Soap is aseptic and odorless and rinses 


away entirely, leaving the face smooth and abso- 


lutely clean. It costs about one-fifth as much as 


- most of the so-called shaving soaps. 


Ivory Soap— 994%. Per Cent. Pure. 
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Survey of the World 


Owing to the con- 
tinued disagreement 
of the two Senators 
from Delaware, with respect to a candi- 
date for the office of United States Dis- 
trict Attorney, the President has ap- 
pointed John P. Nields, whom the Fed- 
eral Court had appointed to perform the 
duties of the place temporarily. It hap- 
pens that Mr. Nields was the candidate 
recommended by Senator Ball and has 
been an opponent of Mr. Addicks, but it 
is said that the appointment should not 
be regarded as indicating the President’s 
preference for the Anti-Addicks Repub- 
licans. The following explanation was 
made at the White House: 


“The two United States Senators disagreed 
as to whom they would recommend for the 
vacancy. The President went over the indorse- 
ments of all the candidates who have been rec- 
ommended for the place. In such a case he 
feels that the opinion of the judiciary and the 
bar should have peculiar weight. He finds that 
the Federal and State judges and an over- 
whelming majority of the members of the bar, 
without regard to party or faction, favor the 
appointment of Mr. Nields, and the President 
is entirely satisfied as to his personal and pro- 
fessional fitness.” 


The appointment of Mr. Nields was de- 
sired by the judiciary and the bar at the 
time when William M. Byrne was re- 
stored to the place which he had given 
up in order that he might be a candidate 
for Congress in the interest of Mr. Ad- 
dicks.—In Rhode Island, the Republicans 
have nominated for Governor Col. Sam- 
uel P. Colt, upon a platform in which 
the party “declares against bribery and 
corruption,” but “ finds no words of criti- 
cism too severe to apply to the Chief Ex- 
ecutive [Governor Garvin, Democrat], 


Politics and 
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who has preached and written through- 
out his executive career concerning the 
debauchment of Rhode Island voters, 
thereby impeaching his own party and 
defaming the fair name of the State, 
which he has taken the oath of honor 
to defend.” Concerning Trusts the plat- 
form says: 

“ The party is opposed to the immense Trusts 
of the country, so far as they inflate values be- 
yond their normal condition, destroy compe- 
tition and build up barons of wealth on the 
earnings of the common people; and it com- 
mends the courage of President Roosevelt and 
his advisers in bringing the operations of great 
Trusts into publicity and their illegal proceed- 
ings to the bar of justice.” 


Some who criticise the platform point to 
the fact that Colonel Colt, the nominee 
for Governor, is President of the com- 
bination known as the Rubber Trust, 
Vice-President of the similar combina- 
tion known as the Woolen Trust, and 
Vice-President of the extensive system 
of street railways of which Senator 
Aldrich is President, and as to which 
Governor Garvin asserts that it has been 
the beneficiary, in very liberal franchises, 
of those practices at the polls which he 
condemns and attacks—At the recent 
election in the city of Waterbury, Conn., 
public disapproval of the attitude of the 
labor unions and of the conduct of the 
municipal authorities during the street 
railroad strike of last spring was ex- 
pressed by a political revolution and the 
election, by a large majority, of the Re- 
publican candidate for Mayor, John P. 
Elton, secretary and treasurer of one of 
the largest manufacturing corporations 
in the place. It will be remembered that 
the strike was accompanied by much vio- 
lence, that a policeman on guard in a car 
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was murdered by a party of masked men, 
and that the assassins were not brought 
to justice. Before the recent election, the 
labor unions obtained control of the 
Democratic organization and nominated 
James M. Lynch for Mayor. Many 
Democrats voted for Elton.—Before be- 
ginning a series of political speeches in 
Ohio and neighboring States Secretary 
Shaw wrote to the President for his con- 
sent and approval, speaking of the candi- 
dacy of Mr. Hanna for re-election to the 
Senate. Replying, Mr. Roosevelt wrote 
that he was glad the Secretary was going 
to Ohio, and also said: 

“ The return of Mr. Hanna to the Senate and 
the triumph of the principles for which he 
stands in the present contest are things that 
concern not merely Ohio but our country as a 
whole; and I congratulate you upon having a 
chance to do your share to secure not merely 
the triumph, but the decisive and overwhelm- 
ing triumph, of Senator Hanna and the cause 
which he represents.” 


In his speeches, Mr. Shaw has been de- 
fending the present tariff. Senator Al- 
lison is making the tariff the chief sub- 
pect of his addresses in Iowa, arguing 
that revision of the Dingley duties 
should not be made until after the Presi- 
dential election; that reciprocity by 
means of maximum and minimum 
rates is worth trying; that it is im- 
practicable, and would be unjust to 
independent competitors, to restrain 
Trust combinations by repeal or reduc- 
tion of their tariff duties, and that the 
tariff does not promote such combina- 
tions “in any material degree.” —Prose- 
cutor Folk, of St. Louis, was recently the 
guest of Mr. Roosevelt at the White 
House. He asks that bribery be included 
as an extraditable offense in allnewtrea- 
ties of extradition ; that it be added by 
supplemental agreements to the existing 
treaties with Great Britain and France, 
and that Mexico be requested to sur- 
render two fugitive corruptionists who 
fled to that country from Missouri. Mr. 
Folk desires also the surrender of other 
fugitives now in Canada. It is under- 
stood that the President will assist him 
by recommending the changes which he 
suggests. — Adverse criticism of the 
President’s attitude toward the negro, 
published in a prominent review by Hen- 
derson M. Somerville, chairman of the 
Board of General Appraisers, has not 
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commended him to the favor of the Ad- 
ministration. Reports that he will be 
asked to resign appear to have no founda- 
tion in fact—A crazy man, named Peter 
Elliott, formerly of Minneapolis, was ar- 
rested on the 5th while attempting to 
reach the President at the White House. 
He’drew a revolver and was subdued by 
the police only after a desperate strug- 
gle, in which both Elliott and his cap- 
tors were injured. Another demented 
man—John Decker, of Norwich, Conn. 
—sought an interview with the President 
two days later, and was arrested. Since 
the President’s return from Oyster Bay 
five lunatics (these two included) have 
been arrested while seeking interviews 
with him. All have been pronounced in- 
sane and are confined in the asylum at 
Washington. 
a 

Along the North Atlan- 
tic Coast, and especially 
in the City of New York 
and surrounding district, there was a 
great downpour of rain on Thursday 
and Friday last. In New York all rec- 
ords were broken by a fall of 10.4 
inches between 3 a. m. on the 8th and 
4 p. m. on the oth. A sub-tropical 
storm generated between the West 
Indies and Bermuda, and moving 
northward, encountered another storm, 
or the collected material for one, that 
was moving from the Northwestern 
States to the sea. The center of the 
resulting disturbance appeared to be 
a district including the city and North- 
ern New Jersey. The sudden rising of 
streams and flooding ‘of lowlands 
caused great loss of property, and sev- 
eral persons were drowned by the de- 
struction of bridges. In New York 
thousands of cellars were flooded and 
much injury was done in the parks and 
cemeteries. The Passaic River at 
Newark was 3 feet above its record for 
40 years. Paterson and Passaic, sit- 
uated on this river, suffered great loss, 
estimated at about $2,000,000 for each 
city. In Paterson two wards were un- 
der water for three days, thousands 
were driven from their homes, and nine 
bridges were carried away. Owing to 
the breaking of a dam, fifty houses in a 
village near Passaic were wrecked. At 
Schenectady, the Mohawk rose 21 feet 
above its normal level, closing the 
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works of the General Electric and 
American Locomotive Companies, 
which employ 18,000 persons. Rail- 
road service westward from New York 
was interrupted. The Pennsylvania 
Company’s trains crossed the river at 
Trenton until they were stopped by the 
rising flood, which at one time stood 
six feet above the tracks. One bridge 
after another along the Delaware was 
pronounced unsafe, and at last the Le- 
high road’s bridge at Easton was the 
only one by which trains could pass 
from New York to Philadelphia. Then 
this was bent by the shock and pressure 
of the floating timbers of wrecked 
bridges, and for a time there could be 
no through traffic. Heavy freight 
trains were placed on several bridges 
to hold them down, but in one or two 
instances bridge and train were swept 
away together. There was more rain 
at the end of the week, but on Sunday 
the swollen streams began to fall. 


+ 


The investigation 


More Postal Fraud 
ao” a ee postal serv- 


Indictments 


ice frauds yielded 
seventeen additional indictments last 
week. Six of the men thus accused are 


now indicted for the first time. They 
are James N. Tyner, of Indiana, who 
was dismissed in April last from the 
office of Assistant Attorney-General 
for the Department; Harrison J. Bar- 
rett, his nephew, formerly his assist- 
ant, and afterward counsel appearing 
before him in behalf of persons accused 
of fraud; James T. Metcalf, who was 
removed some months ago from the 
office of Superintendent of the Money 
Order Division, for attempting to di- 
vert a contract for money order blanks: 
Norman R. Metcalf, his son, employed 
as a clerk by the bidding company for 
which the father exerted his influence; 
Harry C. Hallenbeck, president of the 
corporation in question, the Wynkoop- 
Hallenbeck-Crawford Company, of 
New York; and William D. Doremus, 
accused of paying bribes for the pur- 
chase of stamp-canceling machines. 
There were also indictments against 
State Senator George E. Green, of New 
York; George W. Beavers, and August 
W. Machen (all hertofore indicted), 
for corrupt acts in connection with the 
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purchase of canceling machines and 
badges for rural mail carriers. At Cin- 
cinnati, Daniel V. Miller (formerly one 
of Tyner’s assistants) and Joseph 
Johns, a lawyer, of Rockville, Md., 
were indicted for extorting from John 
J. Ryan, the head of a “turf invest- 
ment ” concern, $4,500 for a favorable 
decision of the Department as to his 
use of the mails. Such cases came be- 
fore Tyner for a final opinion. It is 
charged that Barrett, while he was in 
the Department, conspired with Tyner 
to obtain money from the bond invest- 
ment or “ get-rich-quick’ companies 
by controlling the decisions relating to 
their use of the mails, and that the con- 
spiracy continued after Barrett had 
left the Department and was urging 
these companies to employ him as 
counsel. The five indictments against 
Hallenbeck and the two Metcalfs as- 
sert that they conspired to defraud the 
Government by various irregularities 
in connection with the Hallenbeck 
Company’s contract for money order 
blanks, and that the son received a 
commission which was equivalent to a 
bribe. The company lost this contract 
some months ago, when it was awarded 
to Paul Herman, against the strenuous 
objection of the elder Metcalf. These 
will probably be the last of the postal 
indictments. The entire list calls for 
the trial of thirty persons.—The resig- 
nation of Henry A. Castle, Auditor of 
the Department, has been accepted. 
Mr. Castle says he desired to go in 
April last, but remained on account of 
the investigation. His approval of cer- 
tain accounts was criticised in the 
charges of Mr. Tulloch, which were re- 
cently examined by Mr. Bonaparte and 
Mr. Conrad, the Government’s counsel. 
George A. C. Christiancy, formerly one 
of Tyner’s assistants, but not accused 
of dishonest acts, has been allowed to 
resign. It is held that he erred in per- 
mitting Mrs. Tyner to rifle the safe in 
her husband’s office room. Several em- 
ployees guilty of minor offenses have 
been removed, ae eee are to follow. 


Th ; In New York’s munic- 

e Campaign . ° . 

in New York Pal campaign the tick- 
ets have been com- 

pleted and the orators are at work. 

The names of Mr. Grout and Mr. 
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Fornes (Comptroller and President of 
the Board of Aldermen in the present 
government), who accepted nomina- 
tions from Tammany, have been removed 
from the Fusion ticket, and in their 
places have been nominated Frederic 
W. Hinrichs and Edward J. McGuire. 
Both are Gold Democrats, and Mr. 
Hinrichs was a candidate for Lieuten- 
ant-Governor on the Palmer and Buck- 
ner ticket. Messrs. Grout and Fornes 
have become fully affiliated with Tam- 
many. Neither of them has yet asked 
the courts to compel a restoration of 
his name to the ticket of the Fusion- 
ists. While Mr. Grout was formally 
accepting the Tammany nomination he 
was asked by persons in the audience 
whether he would vote for Mr. Mc- 
Clellan, the Tammany nominee for 
Mayor, who was standing by his side. 
In reply he said that three weeks ago 
he would have voted for Mayor Low, 
but he had now decided to vote for Mc- 
Clellan, because Mayor Low had be- 
come a partisan Republican, and the 
Citizens’ Union had passed under the 
control of the Republican party. It is 


quite plain that this question of par- 
tisanship is to be made prominent in 
the campaign, if possible, by Tam- 


many. Mr. McClellan in an address 
accepting his nomination asserted that 
partisanship could not be divorced from 
the government of a municipality, that 
the present government had drifted 
into the control of the Republican 
party, and that it had become “ the ab- 
solute chattel of the Republican ma- 
chine.” Mayor Low’s letter of accept- 
ance is a long review of the achieve- 
ments of the reform administration, 
which are compared with the record 
made under his Tammany predecessor, 
Mayor Van bad eae 


The Collector of Cus- 
toms at Manila has un- 
earthed a conspiracy to 
procure the admission of Chinese coolies 
by means of forged or otherwise fraudu- 
lent certificates, many of which, it is said, 
have been issued and used. As a re- 
sult of this discovery, John T. Miller, 
formerly an inspector of immigrants, has 
been arrested, and there has been issued 
a warrant for the arrest of Inspector W. 


Our Islands in 
the Pacific 


D. Ballantyne, who is now in China. 
Collector Shuster has obtained the writ- 
ten contract providing for a distribution 
of the profits of these frauds. Among 
the beneficiaries named in it are Carl 
Johnson, Acting Consul of the United 
States at Amoy, his secretary and his in- 
terpreter. It is stated that the Collector 
has evidence implicating several other 
Consuls.—Two officers of the constabu- 
lary stationed at Misamis (Mindanao), 
Capt. George Hermann and Lieut. C. F. 
Johnson, stole $6,000 of public funds, last 
week, seized the small steamer “ Vic- 
toria,” and set out upon a piratical career. 
Being short of coal, they forcibly detained 
a steamer engaged in the island trade, 
took from her what they needed, and 
started for Borneo. The Governor of 
British Borneo, having been informed by 
cable of their departure from Mindanao, 
sent a coast guard boat in search of them. 
Several small American gun boats joined 
in the pursuit. The “ Victoria ” returned 
to Mindanao on the Ioth. It appears 
that the crew had intentionally run her 
aground off the coast of Negros, and had 
so deceived the pirate commanders as to 
her condition that they went ashore and 
sought refuge in the mountains of that 
island. Hermann was formerly a non- 
commissioned officer of the Ninth In- 
fantry. He enlisted at Philadelphia; and 
Johnson, formerly in the Eleventh In- 
fantry, entered the service at the same 
place, being a resident of Moosic, Pa.— 
The Legislative Council of the Moro 
Province has passed a law prohibiting 
slave hunting and providing for the con- 
fiscation of any vessel engaged in the 
slave trade.—Julian Ramos, leader of the 
ladrones in Cavité Province, has sur- 
rendered. Several ladrones have recent- 
ly been sentenced to life imprisonment. 
—On the 9th inst., 98 Filipino students, 
whose expenses will be paid by the Gov- 
ernment, sailed for the States. They will 
pass the winter in the schools of Southern 
California, will then visit the St. Louis 
Exposition, and will afterward be placed 
in our colleges.—Official returns for the 
last fiscal year show an increase of $8,- 
862,000 in exports from the islands, with 
very little change in imports. This 
growth was in shipments of hemp and 
copra. The balance of trade is now 
(by $530,000) in favor of the islands, the 
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value of the exports having been a little 
less than $34,000,000. By the Commis- 
sion the increase of nearly $9,000,000 is 
regarded as most encouraging, inasmuch 
as it was made in a year when agricul- 
tural industry was restrained by cholera, 
rinderpest and famine. 
& 


It is commonly supposed 
that one of Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s reasons for resign- 
ing from the Cabinet was that unless 
he did so the Duke of Devonshire 
would certainly desert the Ministry 
and take with him a considerable num- 
ber of electors who regard him as the 
personification of prudence. There 
was no little surprise and consternation 
in the Liberal Unionist party, October 
6th, when the Duke gave up his office 
of Lord President of the Council and 
his leadership of the party in the House 
of Lords. His letter to the Premier is, 
in part, as follows: 


The Duke of 
Devonshire 


“My Dear BALFour: 


“T have since we last met felt increasing 
doubt whether I had been well advised in con- 
senting to separate myself from those of our 
colleagues whose resignations were tendered 
and accepted last month, but until some new 
development in the situation should have taken 
place I have not thought it necessary to trouble 
you with these doubts. The speech, however, 
which you delivered last night made it neces- 
sary for me to finally and definitely decide 
whether I am so far in agreement with your- 
self on the question of fiscal policy as to make 
it possible for me with satisfaction to myself 
or advantage to the community to remain a 
member of your Government. I was 
prepared by our discussion for your statement 
that you desired to obtain the sanction of the 
constituencies for a reversal of the doctrine 
that taxation should never be imposed, except 
for purposes of revenue, and this is no doubt 
the principal and most definite statement in 
your speech. But you may remember that I 
told you I thought it would be very difficult to 
make this statement the foundation of a great 
announcement of policy, inasmuch as I was not 
aware of any law or constitutional principle in 
which this doctrine was embodied. I admit 
that you have succeeded in making this declar- 
ation the basis of a great political announce- 
ment, but in my opinion that announcement 
has been extended very far beyond the neces- 
sities of the case. . . . I had hoped to have 
found in your speech a definite statement of 
adherence to the principles of free trade as the 
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ordinary basis of our fiscal and commercial sys- 
tem and an equally definite repudiation of the 
principle of protection in the interest of our 
national industries. But in their absence I 
cannot help thinking that such declarations as 
those which I have quoted cannot fail to have 
the effect of materially encouraging the advo- 
cates of direct protection in the controversy 
which has been raised throughout the country 
and of discouraging those who, like me, and I 
hoped yourself, believe that our present system 
of free imports, and especially of food imports, 
is on the whole most advantageous to the coun- 
try, although we do not contend that the prin- 
ciples on which it rests possess any such au- 
thority or sanctity as to forbid any departure 
from it—for sufficient reasons. ‘ 

“You have in your second speech said that 
this subject could no longer be left an open 
question among the members of the Govern- 
ment, and I think I have said enough to prove 
to you that there is no such agreement between 
us on the general question as to make it pos- 
sible for me to be a satisfactory exponent of 
your views or those of the Government in the 
debates which much inevitably take place in 
the next session of Parliament. 

“T cannot adequately express the deep re- 
gret which I feel in separating myself from a 
Government with which I believe myself to be 
in sympathy on all other matters of public pol- 
icy, or the anxiety with which I anticipate the 
wide division which I fear must result from 
the unexpected scope and strength of your dec- 
larations of yesterday in the ranks of the 
Unionist party, but, holding the opinions which 
I have endeavored to express, no other course 
is open to me but to ask you to place my resig- 
nation in the hands of His Majesty. 

“Tam, yours sincerely, 
DEVONSHIRE.” 
& 


Mr. Balfour’s reply to 
this dignified letter has 
undoubtedly done a 
great deal to weaken his position in 


Mr. Balfour’s 


Letter 


England. It is commonly criticised as 
petulant and unmanly in tone and un- 
justified in substance. 


“My Dear DuKE: 


“T received this afternoon two telegrams for- 
warded in quick succession by my private sec- 
retary in London, the first from you, asking 
how soon your resignation might be announced, 
and the second giving a full summary of the 
reasons which moved you to resign. I am not 
sure which of these unexpected communica- 
tions surprised me most. On the whole, per- 
haps, it was the second. The first, however, 
was sufficiently strange. 


“Do you remember the circumstances? It 
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was on September 16th that you informed me 
of your resolve to remain in the Government. 
This decision was preceded by much confiden- 
tial correspondence, much intimate conversa- 
tion. There was no phase of policy which I 
was not prepared to discuss, and which I did 
not, in fact, discuss with perfect frankness. 
Men and measures alike were surveyed from 
every point of view bearing on the present 
course and future fortunes of the party. The 
decision arrived at after these preliminaries I 
had a right to consider final, and final I cer- 
tainly considered it. The principal oc- 
casion for this singular transformation was, 
you tell me, my Sheffield speech. This is 
strange, indeed. In intention, at least, there 
was no doctrine contained in that speech which 
was not contained in my note on insular free 
trade and in my published letter to Mr. Cham- 
berlain. 

“The first of these documents you had in 
your possession before the generality of the 
Cabinet. The second you saw the manuscript 
of before it appeared in the newspapers. 

“ But, after all, what and where is this dis- 
crepancy which has forced you in so unexpec- 
ted a fashion to reverse a considered policy? 
I do not believe that it exists, and if any other 
man than yourself had expended so much in- 
quisitorial subtlety in detecting imaginary here- 
sies, I should have surmised that he was more 
anxious to pick a quarrel than particular as to 
the sufficiency of its occasion. To you, fortu- 
nately, no such suspicion can attach. Yet am 
I unreasonable in thinking that your resigna- 
tion gives me some just occasion of complaint, 
and perhaps some special occasion of regret to 
yourself? To resign now and to re- 
sign on the speech is to take the course most 
calculated to make harder the hard task of the 
peacemaker. 

“ Again, do you not feel some special regret 
at having at this particular juncture to sever 
your connection with the Unionist administra- 
tion? Doubtless there is no imaginable occa- 
son on which you could have left one without 
inflicting on it a serious loss. At the moment 
of its most buoyant prosperity your absence 
from its councils would have been sensibly felt, 
but you have, in fact, left it when, in the opin- 
ion of our opponents, its fortunes are at the 
lowest and its perplexities at the greatest. 
Maybe, however, you are spared this aggrava- 
tion of the inevitable pain of separation by 
holding, as I hold, that our opponents are in 
this mistaken. I firmly believe they are. I see 
no difficulty in carrying out the policy which 
for a fortnight you were willing to accept by 
the aid of an administration which for a fort- 
night you helped me to construct. 

“On this point I feel no disquiet. I cannot 
pretend to view with light equanimity the loss 
of a colleague whose services to the Unionist 
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party no change and chance of political fortune 
can tempt any Unionist to forget. 
“Yours sincerely, 
A. J. BALFour.” 


The vacancies in the Cabinet 
have at length been filled up, 
and the Government is ready 
to go on with its work. The Right Hon. 
W. St. John Brodrick, Secretary of State 
for War, succeeds Lord George Hamil- 
ton as Secretary of State for India. The 
Right Hon. J. Austen Chamberlain, 
Postmaster-General, succeeds the Right 
Hon. C. T. Ritchie as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. The Hon. Alfred Lyttelton, 
Recorder of Oxford, succeeds the Right 
Hon. Joseph Chamberlain as Secretary of 
State for the Colonies. H. O. Arnold- 
Forster, Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Admiralty, succeeds Mr. Brodrick as Sec- 
retary for War. The Right Hon. Andrew 
Graham Murray, Lord Advocate of Scot- 
land, succeeds Lord Balfour of Burleigh 
as Secretary for Scotland. Lord Stanley, 
Financial Secretary to the War Office, 
succeeds Austen Chamberlain as Post- 
master - General. Victor Cavendish, 
nephew and heir of the Duke of Devon- 
shire, has been appointed Financial Sec- 
retary to the Treasury. Earl Percy, Un- 
der Secretary for India, eldest son of the 
Duke of Northumberland, has been ap- 
pointed Under Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs. Of these new Ministers all be- 
long to what may be called regular gov- 
ernmental material with the exception of 
Mr. Lyttelton, who now takes Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s place. Mr. Lyttelton is de- 
scribed as being one of eight brothers 
whose average hight is six feet and whose 
mental endowments are said to be as ex- 
alted as their physical. He is a barrister 
of high standing and has stood for Leam- 
ington, Warwick, for eight years.— 
Meanwhile, Mr. Chamberlain as a free 
lance is waging a vigorous campaign for 
his protective policy. On October 6th he 
addressed a large audience at Glasgow 
and was received with great enthusiasm. 
Among other things he again emphasized 
his loyalty to Mr. Balfour and spoke bit- 
terly of those who could not understand 
the meaning of disinterested friendship. 
He said he had recently been to Venice, 
where he saw the ancient Campanile ly- 
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ing a mass of ruins. He would not say 
that he anticipated such a fate for the 
British Empire, but he did see “ signs of 
decay, cracks and crevices, showing that 
the foundations are not broad and deep 
enough to sustain it.” Of this country he 
said: 

“ America is the strictest of the protective 
nations. It has a Tariff which to me is an 
abomination, it is so immoderate, unreasonable 
and umnecessary, and altho America has prof- 
ited enormously, I think it has been carried to 
excessive lengths, and I believe that a great 
number of intelligent Americans would gladly 
negotiate with us for its reduction.” 

Again, at Greenock, he laid his argu- 
ments before a large assembly, warning 
them that within two or three years 
America would have dumped 10,000,000 
tons of iron in England, and so thrown 
the British workmen out of emplovment. 
& 
The news has come to this 
country that an arbitration 
treaty is about to be signed 
between England and France, which 
will be the first convention of this na- 
ture between any of the great coun- 
tries of the world. The Matin of Paris 
declares with emphasis that the news 
sent to this country is correct, and pro- 
ceeds to give some details of the com- 
ing treaty. England and France, it 
says, will submit to arbitration the 
greater part of the differences arising 
between them, whether commercial or 
political. The manner in which these 
differences shall be submitted has been 
arranged by the diplomats of the two 
countries. Such a question as the Eng- 
lish occupation of Egypt, however, is 
not subject to the new convention. The 
negotiations have been conducted for 
the most part by M. Cambon, the 
French Ambassador at London, and 
Lord Lansdowne, the British Foreign 
Secretary. King Edward has been 
kept in touch with the proceedings 
from the first, and has had consider- 
able influence in the matter. It is also 
believed that England, France and 
Italy have come to an agreement over 
the difficulties in Morocco, and there 
are even rumors that some time in the 
future France will be permitted to join 
the Moorish Kingdom to her province 
of Algiers. The recent loan of 20,000,- 
900 francs negotiated in Paris makes 
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France the largest creditor of the Sul- 
tan of Morocco. As soon as the Moor- 
ish Pretender to the throne is removed 
the present rebellion will come to an 
end, and France will then make of Mo- 
rocco what may be called a protec- 
torate. a 


At the present moment the 
outlook is somewhat more 
promising in the Balkans. M. Lockroy, 
ex-French Minister of Marine, had an 
audience recently with the Sultan, in 
which the unspeakable Turk professed 
the strongest desire for peace. He would 
not make war unless forced into it. Of 
course, excesses had been committed by 
his soldiers, but such things could not be 
avoided. When Spain conquered the 
Moslems she did not allow one to remain 
in the country. The Sublime Porte’s 
humanity is not above suspicion, but the 
report also comes that the Macedonian 
insurgents are preparing to suspend the 
insurrection until next spring in order 
to see whether Turkey will apply the 
promised reforms. The Bulgarian Pre- 


The Balkans 


mier, moreover, has made proposals to 


the Ottoman Commission to the effect 
that the troops on both sides of the fron- 
tier be withdrawn a certain distance, to 
be agreed on by the two Governments.— 
From Belgrade it is learned that the Pre- 
mier has succeeded in filling a vacancy in 
the Servian Cabinet over which there has 
been much heart-burning. M. Andre- 
jevitch, who has been appointed War 
Minister, was not an active member of 
the military conspiracy which murdered 
the former king, but he is believed to be 
in sympathy with the act. King Peter 
continues to keep about him the officers 
who were associated in one way or an- 
other with that brutal assassination, and 
unless the Ministery can persuade him to 
get rid of them, his Government will be 
anything but stable. A military court on 
appeal has confirmed most of the sen- 
tences imposed September 29th on the 
officers guilty of the murder. Their sen- 
tences range from imprisonment of a few 
months to that of two years. The 
Premier, of the new Cabinet, General 
Gruitch, is a moderate Radical, as is 
also Andra Nikolitch, the Foreign Min- 
ister. King Peter opens Parliament on 
Wednesday, 
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Russia ana Last Thursday, October 
Jagen 8th, was the time appointed 
by Russia for the partial 

evacuation of Manchuria, but this 
evacuation she was careful to condi- 
tion on the fulfilment by China of cer- 
tain demands to which, as every one 
knew, China could not accede without 
disregarding the claims of other coun- 
tries. As a matter of fact, there was 
not the slightest pretense of evacuating 
New-Chwang on the appointed day. 
The assistants of M. Grosse, the Civil 
Administrator, admitted fully that 
their tenure of the city was to be per- 
manent, and, as if to affront openly the 
other Powers, the troops of the Rus- 
sian garrison paraded the principal 
streets of the foreign and Chinese set- 
tlements, with banners flying and 
bands playing. Since then there has 
been news of diplomatic negotiations 
and the marching of armies and sail- 
ing of fleets ; but mostly of an indefinite 
nature and uncertain authenticity. The 
negotiations between Russia and Japan 
are now being conducted at Tokyo un- 
der Baron de Rosen, the Russian Min- 
ister, and the Japanese Government, 
but naturally nothing is known of what 
is transacted. As late as Monday, Oc- 
tober 12th, the Japanese Minister to 
London, Baron Hayashi, declared that 
nothing had occurred which made war 
probable. Nevertheless, Japan has em- 
barked three divisions of troops for 
Korea, and her fleet, when last re- 
ported, was between Chemulpo and 
Fusan. The vessels are under steam 
and prepared for immediate movement. 
Russia, on the other hand, has fortified 
Yongam-Pho, on the Korean bank of 
the Yalu, and several brigades have 
been moved to the Korean boundary. 
A fleet of ninety war ships of all classes 
has gone from Port Arthur to Masan- 
Pho, where the Japanese fleet had al- 
ready arrived. This last announcement, 
however, must be, from the known 
strength of the Russian squadron in 
Far Eastern waters, somewhat mis- 
leading. The feeling in Japan may be 
gathered from the fact that a petition 
signed by 40,000 members of the Anti- 
Russian Union, protesting against the 
action of Russia in Manchuria and 
Korea, has been presented to the Pre- 
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mier. The Jijt of Tokyo declares that 
“ the patience of the people has reached 
the extreme limit,” and the other prom- 
inent papers speak in the same tone. 
& 

According to the new 
Universitatskalender the 
total number of regular or 
matriculated students in all the twenty- 
two universities of Germany during the 
semester just closed was 37,813, as com- 
pared with 36,652 of the preceding half 
year. In point of attendance three uni- 
versities, that of Berlin, with 5,781 ; Mu- 
nich, with 4,692, and Leipzig, with 3,605, 
easily occupy a front rank by themselves. 
Bonn alone, with 2,491 students, has an 
attendance of more than two and less 
than three thousand. At all the other 
schools, with four exceptions, the con- 
tingent is between one and two thousand. 
Those with less than the former figures 
are Greifswald, Erlangen, Jena and Ros- 
tock, the last mentioned with an enroll- 
ment of 520 being the smallest numeric- 
ally. According to faculties these stu- 
dents are divided as follows: In the law 
department, 11,352; in the philological 
and historical, 6,983; in the medical, 
6,204; in the mathematical and natural 
science, 5,849; in Protestant theology, 
2,207 ; in Catholic theology, 1,580; in the 
pharmaceutical, 1,103; the rest being in 
the other departments, such as veterinary 
surgery, forestry, dentistry, etc. Ger- 
many is still the chief school and teacher 
of the world, the foreign contingent at 
the universities being 2,731, or 7.2 per 
cent. This proportion is comparatively 
fixed, as it was 6.8 per cent. ten vears 
ago. Berlin, Leipzig and Heidelberg are 
the favorites of the foreigners, the first 
reporting 876 non-Germans, the second 
406, and the third 197. The foreign con- 
tingent is distributed as follows: Russia 
leads with 860 students; then comes 
Austro-Hungary with 536; America, 
with 276; Switzerland, with 253; Eng- 
land, with 149; Asia, with 133—nearly 
all from Japan; Bulgaria, with 67; Ru- 
mania, with 63; Greece, with 56; [taly, 
the Netherlands and Servia, each: with 
45; Turkey, with 36; Sweden and Nor- 
way, with 32; Luxemburg, with 27. The 
total European contingent is 2,299; the 
non-European is 432. 


The German 
Universities 





The Vintage 


BY ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS 


Across the seas, within the lands where faith 

And legend clasp their hands, there is, we 
read, 

A little church, beloved and visited 

By pilgrims for the romance that it wears 

Still sacredly, as romance may be worn 

When it is wedded to a holy thing. 

For, it befell, the building of the church. 

Chanced on a year of drought so dead and 
dread, 

That all the country famished for a draught 

Of God’s best common mercy, valued not, 

Like other common mercies, till withheld. 

“There was not water enough to drown a 
fly.” 

So said the people’s epigram, and, truth, 

There was none for the cooling of the sick, 

Or laving of the dead, or christening 

The new-born infant wailing at the font; 

Scant mercy for the cattle in the field— 

And dole it to the dog you thought you loved! 

Each drop, a precious pearl, a jewel hid, 

Was cherished for parched, avid human 
lips, 

And dedicate to saving human life. 

Thus, when the builder of the little church 

Came to the setting of the sacred walls, 

“To mix the mortar wherewithal,” he said, 

“Have I? Behold in all the land who gives? 

There is not gold enough within the town 

To buy a cask of water for the Lord.” 


Then spoke the aged priest; a quiet one, 
Who listened much, but little said, more 
loved 
Than understood, but honored as a man 
Who served his God, and did forget himself. 
“God’s gifts,” he said, “are always manifest 
As His denials. Never does he smite 
But that he heals, nor e’er refuse, but grants 
He still. The water famine scalds our throats. 
But the red grape hangs heavy on the vine. 
When knew we such a vintage? Look abroad! 
The vineyards hide beneath their purple cloaks 
Like wounded Kings. Their royal blood’s 
awaste. 


The presses will refuse the yielded fruit 

That cumbers, loth and splendid, all the 
ground. 

God hath denied us water. Give Him wine.” 

So, it is said that thus the church was built, 

In teeth of water-famine and despair. 

And strange and precious mortar mixed with 
wine 

The workman laid upon the rising stone. 

Gone are the hands that built unto the Lord. 

Gone is the silent priest who ministered. 

But firm and fair the church of God remains, 

That drank the glowing wine into her walls. 

Unto this day, ’tis said, at vintage time 

A perfume subtle as the wild grape’s heart 

Steals from the wine-mixed mortar through 
the nave, 

At vespers greets the wondering worshiper 

Who has the finer senses, and the soul 

To recognize the mystic things that are 

Revealed not to the many, but the few. 


Son of the saints! 

And dost forget thyself! Let one who treads 

Where stranger feet must pause, be not forbid 

To-night to say :—Of mortar mixed with wine, 

The walls of all thy spotless life are built :— 

The wine of high and holy heritage, 

The wine of fair and lowly ministry. 

A manhood fine as flowers of the vine, 

A priesthood loved and honored of the Church, 

—These need no song from me. But, grape 
by grape, 

I gather memories of thy silentness, 

And self-forgetting, tenderness, and truth, 

And add them slowly to the blood-red press 

Which, crushing out the precious wine of 
souls, 

So builds a man into the walls of God. 

In years to come, I say, at vintage time 

A perfume subtle as the wild grape’s breath 

Shall steal upon the loving worshiper 

Who has the nobler senses, and the soul 

To recognize the finer things that. are 

Revealed not to the many, but the few. 


Newton Center, Mass. 


Who gently servest God, 
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The Wireless Daily Achieved 


‘BY C. E. HOWELL 


[Mr. Howell is the operator at the wireless receiving station at Avalon, Catalina 
Isiand, Cal., where the daily newspaper, Zhe Wireless, is published. Of all connected 
with this latest and most significant development in journalism as well as electricity, 
Mr. Howell is probably best qualified to speak.—EDITOR. ] 


OMMERCIAL wireless telegraphy 
is a settled fact under certain 
conditions. Under the same con- 

ditions the transmission of news for 
publication is equally an accomplished 
fact. 

Every morning, at a little station on 
the edge of the Pacific, sparks of elec- 
tricity leap between the spark balls above 
an induction coil, and, at the same in- 
stant, make themselves heard to the re- 
ceiving operator nearly thirty miles at 
sea, on Catalina Island. An hour later 


the newsboys are crying, “ Mornin’ 
Wireless, all the news of the day, on’y 
a nickel.” 

The Wireless has been issued at Ava- 
lon, Catalina Island, Cal., for several 
months. Every issue has carried a 
résumé of the world’s news, varying 
from 700 to 950 words, in addition to the 
news of the resort. This world budget 
has been transmitted by wireless teleg- 
raphy without intermission or lapse 
and without a single error. The wider 
application of the system to general news 

transmission appears to be 
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primarily a matter of appa- 
ratus and minor details. 
The one broad fact has 
been amply demonstrated ; 
as for the rest, it is merely 
a work of extension, ampli- 
fication and perfection. 
The mainland station of 
the Pacific Wireless Tele- 
graph Company is located 
at San Pedro, where it oc- 
cupies joint quarters with 
the Western Union. This 
station was first placed at 
White’s Point, two miles 
from the Western Union 
office, to secure the eleva- 
tion thought necessary ; but 
the service has in no way 
suffered by removing it to 
tide level, in the town. The 
second station is on the 
hillside, high above the lit- 
tle town of Avalon, on 
Catalina Island, twenty- 
‘nine miles out in the ocean. 
These stations were estab- 
lished experimentally 
eighteen months ago, and 
were thrown open for the 








Joint Western Union and Wireless Station on the Ocean Front at 
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transmission of messages 
in August, 1902. Origi- 
nally operating under con- 





cessions from a 
parent company, 
the Pacific Wire- 
less Telegraph 
Company at- 
tempted to install 
the system owned 
by the parent 
company. But 
their experiments 
‘demonstrated that 
climatic or other 
conditions pre- 
vented them from 
working it out on 
a successful com- 
mercial basis; the 
coherer system 
was abandoned 
and a line of in- 
dependent experi- 
ments was_insti- 


tuted. The plant, 
as it stands to- 
day, is the out- 
come of these ex- 
periments and a 
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Cc. E. Howell, Wireless Operator at Avalon, Cal. 
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monument to the 
ability of G. T. 
Swenson, the head 
electrician. In 
place of the co- 
herer we use an 
original wave de- 
tector, an instru- 
ment 14 inches in 
diameter. It has 
stood every test 
and never has 
given us a particle 
of trouble since it 
was perfected. 
Wearing a com- 
mon_ telephone 
head receiver, I 
get the report of 
the sparks from 
the sending sta- 
tion so clearly that 
no error has yet 
been made. We 
send 25 to 30 
words per minute. 

Entering the 


Interior of Station at Avalon, Showing Motor, Switch, Spark Balls, etc. 
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bay at Avalon, you will see, perched high 
on the hillside above the village, a little 
white building with a towering mast be- 
hind it. The mast is 162 feet high and 
its top stands 400 feet above the water. 
Near the top is a cross-arm from which 
10 insulated wires are suspended. The 
outgoing messages are thrown off by 
the wires, and the Hertzian waves from 

the companion station are intercepted 

by them. The wires are led into the 

building through a switch and directly 

into the receiving box, where the wave 

detector is located. It is this receiving 

instrument which individualizes the sys- 

tem of the Pacific Wireless Telegraph 

Company, the other apparatus being 

such as is common to all wireless sys- 

tems. The power is obtained from-a 

3% horse-power gasoline engine. There 
is a 12 ampere dynamo, a circuit break- 
er, an induction spark coil, wound with 
125 miles of wire, and a set of Morse 
sending instruments. This constitutes 
the equipment; 90 volts are used and 
the spark is set at 54 inch between the 
terminals. At times only 10 volts is 
used in sending, and the messages come 
through just as clearly. A new coil 
now being installed will have ten times 
the sending power of the present in- 
strument. 

For nearly seven months the system 
remained in daily service, transmitting 
an average of some fifty messages a 
day. Severe tests were made, among 





them the sending of cipher messages 
and codes. In another test a newspaper 
paragraph was cut in two diagonally 
and the two sections, with their severed 
words, were sent as separate messages. 
Under all tests perfect results were se- 
cured. 

A special investigation, conducted by 
General H. G. Otis, editor and man- 
ager of the Los Angeles Times, was 
followed by his decision to print a 
wireless daily on Catalina Island. A 
small assortment of type, a little job 
press and other equipment were sent 

' Over to the island, and Mr. Mathes, 
the Times correspondent on the 
island, was placed in charge. The 
news matter, being Associated Press 
stuff, cannot be released by the 
Times until its publication hour; we 
arranged to handle the news budget 
between 4 and 5 a.m. The date of 
the first issue was fixed for March 
25th, a period when the wind and 
rain storms are quite likely to be at 
their worst. There was some delay 
in beginning the sending; but, as I 
afterward learned, that was owing 
\to the poor arrangements at San 
Pedro. The matter was sent from 
Los Angeles to San Pedro by West- 
ern Union and carried by messenger 
two miles to our station at White’s 
Point. 

The delay in starting the messages 
as per schedule rasped on my nerves, 


The Station at Avalon, Santa Catalina Island, California 
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for Senner was not at his instrument. 
For anything I knew, the entire plan 
had miscarried. It was as trying a 
half hour as I have ever spent, but I 
remained in the box and, finally, at 
4:40, I got Senner’s signal. 

First came the items gathered by 
the Times’s local reporters and cor- 
respondents, followed by the Asso- 
ciated Press reports, taking me from 
point to point in this country and then 
on a world-trip; the matter, being 
very much condensed, jumped from 
Chicago to Boston, from Paris to 
Cape Town, with startling rapidity. 

Hand composition meant slow 
work, and numerous minor delays 
marked this first issue of The Wire- 
less. But when it appeared on the 
street it went with a rush. Before 
10:30 the first edition of a thousand 
copies was exhausted and a second 
was under way. This second edition 
quickly disappeared, some copies be- 
ing sold at $1.00 Avalon, always on 
the lookout for souvenirs, quickly 
sensed the curio features of The 
Wireless. 

A little later we were put to the 
real test by a nine days’ storm—some- 
thing altogether unusual in this local- 
ity. 

The fourth morning, when I an- 
swered the alarm at 4:30, I stepped 
into a puddle of water; the engine 
room floor was covered with half an 
inch of it, and the receiving wires had 
been wrenched loose and wound tight 
around the mast in a tangle. It 
looked to me like a hopeless case. But 
Senner’s signal came in as usual, fol- 
lowed by 800 words of news—and I 
did not lose a syllable. That day the 
steamers dared not leave San Pedro 
and several sailors were lost over- 
board. It brought us an unusual 
number of commercial messages and 
made The Wireless better appre- 
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ciated, as no papers reached the 
island. 

The Wireless was soon increased in 
size ; new equipment was added, and a 
special building was put up. It is now 
regularly cried on the streets before 
7 o'clock. Improvements are also be- 
ing made in the system and plant of 
the Pacific Wireless Telegraph Com- 
pany. A recently patented receiver 
will do away with the use of the 
sound proof booth; a heavier coil, now 
being installed, will have several times 
the sending power of the present one, 
allowing a spark up to 35 inches; 
storage batteries will shortly enable us 
to develop amperage enough in a few 
hours to produce the spark for a 
week. 

J. B. Elliott, formerly an editorial 
paragrapher on the Los Angeles 
Times, is editor of The Wireless. To- 
gether we have discussed the relation 
of wireless telegraphy to the various 
phases of news work. A central wire- 
less news bureau in a metropolis, 
sending out impulses to be caught up 
by a series of stations in smaller 
towns, seems to solve the problem of 
a news service for small dailies. As 
for confusion among messages from 
various stations, or the intercepting 
of messages, I believe that no serious 
trouble will arise. Greater problems 
than these have been successfully met 
during the unfolding of the possibili- 
ties of other epoch making inventions. 

The U. S. training ship “ Alert” 
spent a week in various parts of the 
channel, equipped with Marconi ap- 
paratus, endeavoring to catch our 
messages. An ensign came up to the 
station one day and said that they had 
not caught a sound; but this is not 
strange, as our wave detector is in no 
way similar to Marconi’s. He told 

me that the instruments 


Mainland Wireless Station at White’s Point, near San Pedro, California 
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aboard the “ Alert” had received Mar- 
conigrams at 1,700 miles. 

I do not think that weather or climatic 
conditions will interfere with the use of 
the wireless system for news transmis- 
sion. In this connection I have noticed 
a peculiar thing which illustrates the ex- 
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of honor in the history of journalism; I 
believe that it marks the beginning of an 
epoch in the dissemination of news. At 
present the natural field of the wireless 
system is between important centers and 
isolated places where cable or pole sys- 
tems are expensive to build and to main- 














J. B. Elliott, Editor of The Wireless 


treme sensitiveness of the waves. When 
we have one of our high coast fogs, the 
reports are unusually clear and sharp; 
now, if the sun breaks through the fog 
bank, I instantly note a change in the 
signal. When the sun disappears the 
reports come more clearly again. 

To me The Wireless occupies a post 


¥ 


tain. But when I review the advent and 
development of the telegraph and the 
telephone, I cannot get away from the 
conviction that wireless telegraphy will 
soon be handling messages more quickly, 
more cheaply and over a greater field 
than either. 

Avaton, Cataina Istanp, Cat. 





The Educational Reformation of China 


BY LEONG KAI CHEU 


Heap oF THE Cuinese Empire Rerorm ASSOCIATION 


{Mr. Leong Kai Cheu is perbaps the most active evolutionist the Celestial Empire 
has ever produced. Though not the founder of the reform movement, which is striving 
against seemingly insurmountable obstacles to educate the masses through the medium 
of schools, literature and the press, and prepare them for constitutional liberty, Mr. 
Leong is devoting his life to this cause and has met with.such success, both at home 
and abroad, that the Empress Dowager has offered a reward of 150,000 yen ($75,000) 
for his head. He is but thirty years of age. When twelve years old he received his 
degree of Bachelor of Arts from the University of Peking, and at sixteen was awarded 
the post-graduate degree. Three years later he was given a chair in the institution and 
appointed tutor of the late Emperor’s family. ‘The following statement was obtained 
with some difficulty, for this disciple of Chinese liberty is most carefully guarded. The 
interview was conducted through his secretary, Pow Chee, who speaks English fluently, 
and it was signed by Mr. Leong himself.—EDIToR. ] 


HE only hope for China to gain 
constitutional liberty, cast off 


the yoke of tyranny which has 
held it in a stagnant condition for several 
centuries, and which is particularly felt 
under the present illegitimate rule of the 
Empress Dowager Tsi Ski, is education. 
It is not so much its religion that dis- 
qualifies China for rank among civilized 


nations as the ignorance, superstition 
and consequent ineffectuality of the 
masses. 

The Chinese Empire Reform Associa- 
tion not only aims to effect the elimina- 
tion of these handicaps through general 
education, but it is surely and irresistibly 
creating the necessary conditions to ac- 
complish such a result. It is a move- 
ment that is growing daily in strength 
and vigor. The better classes of my coun- 
trymen favor it more or less openly—as 
openly as they dare—and the masses are 
eager and willing to be led toward a de- 
liverance they have not of themselves the 
strength to achieve. 

The association is by no means a secret 
organization. In many districts our 
work meets with no interference from 
the courts or provincial officials, and is 
promoted as freely as a similar move- 
ment in this country would be. In others 
it is necessary to work quietly and at- 
tract as little attention as possible; but 
even in such sections the movement pro- 
gresses rapidly and certainly. As a body 
we defy the Empress Dowager. We 
have carried this policy so far as to send 
her photographs of such of our leaders 


as she cannot reach directly. We have 
the secret approval of the majority of 
Mandarins or provincial governors, tho 
they cannot protect us openly. A Man- 
darin’s power in the territory over which 
he exercises authority is far greater than 
that of a governor in one of your Ameri- 
can States—in fact, it is almost absolute. 
He dare not openly defy the Central 
Government, but he may evade many 
of its laws in their more local applica- 
tion. It is this state of affairs which 
makes it possible to carry on our work 
successfully, despite the hostility of the 
present interloping sovereign. 

The rightful ruler of China, His 
Majesty, the Emperor Kang Sui, has the 
best interests of his subjects at heart, and 
his reaccession to the throne is all that 
the most ardent patriot could desire. He 
has progressive and modern ideas and is 
generally beloved by his people. It was 
under His Majesty’s supervision and 
benevolent patronage that the Reform 
Movement—the Educational Movement, 
I should say—was inaugurated and car- 
ried on with great success for three 
months, until the accession of the Em- 
press Dowager and practical deposition 
of the Emperor brought it to a sudden 
close. In 1898, Kang Yu Wei, Imperial 
Physician, and one of China’s most emi- 
nent educationalists, was appointed by 
His Majesty president of the then newly 
organized Chinese Empire Reform As- 
sociation. He gathered about him a corps 
of assistants from among the men he 
deemed best qualified to carry on the 
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great work, and I was honored with the 
vice-presidency. It was the aim of the 
Emperor to grant his subjects constitu- 
tional liberty as soon as they had been 
fitted through education for this priv- 
ilege. The rapidity with which the work 
progressed frightened the Empress 
Dowager, who. had thus far kept in the 
background, into sudden activity. She 
brought to bear the influence she com- 
manded among the officials of army and 
state and succeeded by threats, bribes 
and intrigue in placing herself at the 
head of the nation’s affairs. Recogniz- 
ing the menace of educational enlighten- 
ment to the despotism she craved, her 
first move was the supression of the Re- 
form Association. A number of our 
leading officials were beheaded and the 
work was temporarily stopped. Kang 
Yu Wei was warned by private edict 
from the Emperor to quit the country. 
He disregarded this warning, and also 
a second one from the same source, be- 
cause of his dislike for abandoning the 
work in which his whole life was cen- 
tered. It was not until the third warn- 
ing came from his royal protector that 
he made hasty preparations for flight and 
quit Peking, only one day before the Con- 
servative party began its crusade which 
resulted in the death of several of our 
leaders. Even then it might have been 
too late but for the intervention of the 
British Consul, who secured his safe 
passage to Shanghai, from where he was 
conveyed to Hong Kong on an English 
man-of-war. 

My own life was saved by Marquis Ito, 
ex-Prime Minister to Japan, and through 
his authority I escaped to Japan. Since 
that time Mr. Kang Yu Wei and myself 
have been carrying on the work abroad 
and also in China through our trusted 
agents. We have succeeded in arousing 
the Chinese people everywhere. The 
movement meets with especial enthusi- 
asm and support in this country, where 
the Chinese are better able, by actual 
demonstration, to understand and appre- 
ciate the value of education. I first 
landed at Vancouver, where Mr. Charles 
Yip Yen was appointed president of the 
association for the Dominion of Canada. 

Our funds are drawn from voluntary 
contributions and from membership 
fees, which are nominally placed at $1. 
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Tho the members of our association run 
into the millions, our chief revenue is 
obtained from generous gifts on the part 
of the many wealthy Chinamen who have 
cast their lot with us at home and abroad. 

I have often been asked whether the 
Boxer movement is in any way, directly 
or indirectly, connected with our work. 
Most decidedly not. Originally the 
Boxers were bands of robbers who 
preyed upon travelers much as_ the 
brigands of badly governed countries. 
Owing to national poverty and disor- 
ganization these robber bands could not 
be suppressed and increased rapidly. 
During the late uprising the Empress 
Dowager, who hates all foreigners be- 
cause she fears the introduction of ad- 
vanced ideas, encouraged the Boxers to 
drive out the “ Western Invaders ” and 
recognized them, unofficially, but none 
the less emphatically, as a part of her 
soldiery, thus precipitating the conflict 
with the allied Powers which threatens 
the dismembering of the Empire. 

For obvious reasons I cannot describe 
in detail or statistically the extent or 
character of our work in China, nor name 
the localities or men most friendly to our 
movement. I may say, however, that the 
interior provinces are the most hostile, 
and in these we find it necessary to work 
very, very quietly. We have a number of 
newspapers allied to our cause which are 
exerting great influence. We have es- 
tablished numerous schools where they 
are most needed and are circulating wide- 
ly all sorts of educational literature. 
We shall continue this work and increase 
its scope as rapidly as conditions war- 
rant, and until our ideal of religious and 
political liberty is realized. This will not 
take as long as might be imagined. The 
Empress Dowager is an old woman and 
cannot live much longer. With the re- 
sumption of sovereignity by the Em- 
peror, we shall carry on our work under 
the protection of the Crown, and, once 
fairly started, shall be enabled to survive 
any political upheaval that may arise. 

China is working its way, slowly but 
surely, toward the light of a far greater 
civilization than it has ever enjoyed be- 
fore, and I hope to live long enough to 
see it recognized among the world’s 
foremost nations. 

San Francisco, CAt. 








The French Republic and the Ameri- 


can Constitution 





BY ALFRED NAQUET 


[For many years the autbor of this article was one of the most conspicuous figures 
in the radical wing of the Republican party as a member of the French Chamber of 
Deputies and French Senate and the close frierd of the leading public men who founded 
the Third Republic. He was one of the first to perceive the importance of revising the 
present Constitution of France, a question which is now more prominent than ever 


before in French politics.—EDITOR.] 





HE present 
Constitution 
of France 

is the work of a 
monarchical and 
Imperialist, but 
hopelessly divided, 
majority of what 
was once known 
as the National 
Assembly. The 
model taken was 
that of England, 
because it was 
hoped and believed 
that a king would 
soon replace the 
temporary Presi- 
dent. All this hap- 
pened some thirty 
years ago. But 
the foolish desires 
of these old fogies 
were not realized 
and poor France 








Constitution of 
France was that 
made by M. 
Edouard Portalis, 
to-day exiled from 
his country, in his 
volume, which ap- 
peared in 1880, 
entitled “ Two Re- 
publics,” and 
which advocates 
the adoption by 
France of the 
whole American 
system, not ex- 
cluding the federa- 
tive feature. 
About this same 
time, I myself be- 
gan a_ vigorous 
campaign in favor 
of the “ the Ameri- 
can idea.” One of 
my parliamentary 
speeches of 1882 
closed with these 








has been stagger- 
ing on, for more 
than a quarter of 
a century, under a Constitution that was 
never fitted for it. 

There are Frenchmen, however, who 
have carefully studied the various con- 
stitutions of the world, especially those 
of the United States and Switzerland, 
and who, without proposing to copy them 
servilely, have striven to introduce into 
the French Constitution the fundamental 
features of these older instruments. But, 
unfortunately, all minds have not been 
agreéd on just what to take from Wash- 
ington or from Berne. 

One of the best efforts to amend the 
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words: 

“In my opinion, if 
we are to have a really stable government, one 
of the crying needs of our country, we should 
resolutely turn our backs on the English sys- 
tem, and adopt in its stead the American sys- 
tem, thus clearly separating the executive and 
the legislative powers.” 


This declaration was warmly applauded 
by many of my colleagues. 

From that moment, I began an active 
propaganda on these lines. In 1883 I 
published a pamphlet, which was rapidly 
sold out, in which I fully developed these 
ideas, and a copy of which I sent to every 
member of the Senate, where I then sat, 
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and to the leading members of the other 
House. This was followed by a number 
of speeches delivered in various parts of 
France. In 1886 I continued the good 
work in the press by publishing numer- 
ous articles on the subject in the daily 
and periodical organs of the Republican 
party. When I perceived that no real 
headway was being made, and believing 
that General Boulanger would remain 
true to the Republic, I went over to 
“ Boulangism,” which step I profoundly 
regret to-day. I had hoped to get Gen- 
eral Boulanger to play the same part in 
the revision of the Constitution that 
Gambetta had played in forcing the hesi- 
tating to found the Republic. 

Unlike M. Portalis, my aim was not 
simply to put France under the Ameri- 
can Constitution. I did not favor an 
executive elected by the direct vote of the 
people, lest the enormous cost of this 
sort of an election should place the chief 
magistrate in the power of an unscrupu- 
lous plutocracy. I wished to confide this 
choice to a widely-recruited electoral 
college, which would also have the power 
to depose the chief magistrate. Con- 
trary also to M. Portalis’s plan, I would 
have placed the law-making power in 
a single House, elected for six years, one- 
third going out every year. As in Amer- 
ica, I selected the Cabinet officers outside 
of the legislative body, to which they 
were not responsible. They were to 
be responsible only to the Chief 
Magistrate, who nominated them, but 
whose nomination had to be confirmed by 
the legislative body. As in America, too, 
these Cabinet Ministers would not in- 
troduce bills and would not be subjected 
to interpellations. As regards the Ex- 
ecutive, I would have preferred some 
sort of Directory, like that known in 
France at the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, rather then the personal Presidency 
which exists at Washington. But I was 
not set on this. I was opposed to the 
introduction into France of the American 
Supreme Court, for reasons which will 
be given further on in this article. I 
would have conferred the veto power on 
the President. When the veto affected a 
fundamental law of the land, a referen- 
dum, as in Switzerland, would decide 
whether the President should be sus- 
tained or no. In other cases a majority 


of the House, as in Mexico, could reverse 
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the Presidential veto. A petition signed 
by half a million citizens could call for 
a referendum on a measure adopted by 
the Assembly, but not vetoed by the 
President. These views I preached be- 
fore, during and after the advent of 
Boulangism. 

A few months after the delivery of my 
speech quoted above, M. Andrieux, who 
had filled the responsible position of Paris 
Prefect of Police, and was then a promi- 
nent Republican deputy, introduced into 
the Chamber a bill drawn up on much 
the same lines as my own proposition 
and supported it by a strong speech. But 
his bill, like mine, was voted down by 
an enormous majority. His plan was 
especially opposed to an irresponsible 
President, such as exists in France to- 
day. He was also decidedly against tak- 
ing Cabinet Ministers from Senate or 
Chamber. 

Among persons outside of Parliament 
who have taken an interest in this im- 
portant question of amending the French 
Constitution I may mention M. Pascal, 
who, tho now calling himself a Republi- 
can, reveals his old Imperialist associa- 
tions in two pamphlets which he has 
devoted to this subject. He lays em- 
phasis on ministerial irresponsibility, but 
does not provide for the guaranties for 
liberty contained in the American Con- 
stitution. He holds that the Second 
French Empire was more American than 
English. The truth it that, like Germany 
to-day, it combined the two systems in 
such a way as to exclude liberty. 

About this same time, M. Carette, an 
ex-deputy and now a judge, published 
a solid Constitutional study and came 
out squarely for the American system, 
without, however, favoring, in the case 
of France, the federative form of gov- 
ernment, which would, in fact, be mean- 
ingless in our country, where the geo- 
graphical divisions are quite artificial, so 
that such a course would be simply a step 
backward. 

M. Charles Boysset, formerly a deputy 
but now dead, has also contributed to 
the discussion a pamphlet in which he 
advocates selecting the Ministers outside 
of Parliament, having the President 
chosen directly by the people, giving the 
President a veto, etc. 

At the present moment, M. Charles 
Benoist, one of the Paris deputies, stands 
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foremost as the advocate of American 
ideas in the French Constitution. He 
has written articles in the venerable 
Revue des Deux Mondes, of which he 
is one of the editors, a pamphlet and a 
volume, and a few months ago he put 
the result of all his studies into a -bill 
which he laid before the Chamber of 
Deputies. It has attracted considerable 
attention. 

M. Benoist would have the Ministers 
taken outside of the Chambers, but would 
introduce an innovation in the person of 
a functionary whom he styles “ the Min- 
ister-Speaker,” who is to have access to 
the Chambers, to which he would be re- 
sponsible, and where he would take part 
in the debates. He has evidently taken 
this idea from the part played by M. Bil- 
lault and the famous M. Rouher under 
the Second Empire, when they would 
appear before the legislative body to de- 
fend the acts of the Executive power. 
M. Benoist favors also a strong Presi- 
dent. But the prominent feature of the 
proposed reform is the attempt to limit 
the powers of the legislative body. With 
this in view, he advocates the creation 
of a Supreme Court, modeled after that 
of the United States. 

But I think this is the weakest part 
of M. Benoist’s bill. Such a tribunal as 
that which exists at Washington is per- 
fect in a country like the United States, 
where the form of government is ac- 
quiesced in by all and where religious 
questions, thanks to the prevalence of 
Protestantism and the separation of 
Church and State, are foreign to politics, 
and where, consequently, there is little 
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danger of the court deciding matters on 
party lines. In France, however, a Su- 
preme Court of this kind would soon 
become retrograde, a tool of antiquated 
régimes, and would eventually be domi- 
nated by the Catholic Church, so that its 
decisions, far from being generally ac- 
cepted, would cause greater confusion in 
the country than now exists. Suppose, 
for instance, the Chambers were to vote 
an income tax and the Supreme Court 
were to declare it unconstitutional—can 
one imagine the French people bowing 
quietly to the decision? Any one who 
thinks that such would be the case does 
not know France. Nor would the Cham- 
bers submit to see their work rejected. 
Every time the judges brushed aside a 
bill that had passed Parliament, the lat- 
ter would reply by a revision of the Con- 
stitution, and the country would be kept 
in a state of continual agitation. In a 
word, a Supreme Court in France instead 
of being an element of peace would be a 
source of revolution. So I fear M. 
Benoist’s bill does not exactly meet the 
situation. 

But that the present Constitution 
should be revised there can be no doubt. 
Consequently a scheme for easily amend- 
ing it should be introduced. The Amer- 
ican procedure in this matter is too slow 
and too beset with obstacles for its adop- 
tion here. This has produced no evil 
results in the United States because 
Americans, like Englishmen, have a high 
respect for tradition and are adverse to 
radical changes. This is not the same 
in France, where, as in Switzerland, tra- 
dition exercises a secondary influence. 

Paris, FRANCE, 
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Natura Benigna 


BY ROBERT HAVEN SCHAUFFLER 


Out of the mammon-mad clangor and riot, 
Out of necessity’s grinding unrest, 

Out of the chaos and into the quiet, 
I go to thy breast. 


Round me the soothing assurance of flowers 
Mighty beneath me the strength of the hills 

I shall be lulled by thy nurturing hours 
While the night wills. 


Then shall I rise with exulting Antzan; 
Rise with thy might—O my mother—in me, 
Stronger to strive toward the day of my pzan 


Of victory. 


AKEwoop, N, J. 

















The Storm-Cloud 


in the Far East 


BY CHARLES JOHNSTON, B.C.S. RET. 


HE conflict between Russian and 
Japanese interests in the Far East 
is inevitable, because it springs 

from economic and ethnical causes. It 
is not a mere political struggle, which 
depends on the views and intentions of 
parties, but is the natural outcome of the 
growth of the two nations concerned. 
From the Russian point of view, the 
causes of the fight for Manchuria are 
these: Russia is not densely populated 
yet, but the resources of European Rus- 
sia are very undeveloped, while the pop- 
ulation is increasing faster than that of 
any nation in the world. It is at present 
one hundred and forty millions; at the 
present rate of increase it will be two 
hundred millions within twenty-seven 
years, four hundred millions within sev- 
enty-five years, and five hundred millions 
by the end of the century. As sanitation 
and the food of the people improve the 
number of children surviving will in- 
crease; hence the present rate of increase 
may be expected to continue for at least 
a hundred years. We have, therefore, 
within the near future, a nation of five 
hundred millions, overwhelmingly of white 
race and Slavonic blood, to be provided 
for; and this makes an imperative de- 
mand, with which the views of ministers 
or even emperors have practically noth- 
ing todo. It is childish to derive Russia’s 
Far Eastern policy from the plans of 
M. Witté, or General Kuropatkin, or 
Admiral Alexeieff, or even of Nicholas 
II. They spring wholly from the life 
and growth of the Russian nation, which 
will, within a measurably short time, 
number five hundred millions, largely of 
homogeneous race. 

In his recent masterly report on Si- 
berian and Manchurian conditions, Min- 
ister Witté tells us, first, that Russian 
colonists are pouring into Siberia in an 
ever increasing stream, which already 
amounts to a quarter of a million emi- 
grants yearly; and, secondly, that there 
is any amount of good available land in 
Siberia, both arable and forest, which 
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will provide ample room for Russia’s 
colonists for a long time to come. This 
land is largely of the quality of 
our Northwestern wheat States, or, per- 
haps, even more like the great wheat 
field of the Canadian Northwest. 
Like Manitoba, Siberia owes one of 
its chief advantages as a _ wheat 
country to its high latitude, which 
is by no means, as we are accustomed 
to think, a disadvantage from an agri- 
cultural point of view. Thus along the 
fiftieth parallel of north latitude there 
are, on the average, two hours more sun- 
shine daily, during the period when the 
wheat is ripening, as compared, for in- 
stance, with Ohio. The Siberian summer 
is intensely hot, comparing with the 
tropics. Hence it will rapidly fill up with 
a part of the excess population of Rus- 
sia; and, as Siberia has an area of about 
six million square miles, of which at 
least two million are available for colon- 
ization, it will probably have, by the end 
of the century, a population of between 
two and three hundred millions, almost 
wholly of pure Russian race, since the 
Asiatics are a dwindling factor. The 
pressure of two hundred millions of 
Siberians, with three hundred millions 
of European Russians behind them, as 
we shall have it in less than a hundred 
years, is something which can no more 
be resisted than the progress of a glacier 
or the flow of the Amazon. 

This vast population, with a territory 
equally vast, must have a free outlet to 
the sea, and will have it, no matter what 
opposition, from whomsoever coming, 
may attempt to check it. This is so evi- 
dent that Mr. Balfour has long ago con- 
ceded the point, and, on behalf of Eng- 
land, has explicitly acquiesced in Rus- 
sia’s acquisition of Port Arthur. Once 
we grant Russia’s right to hold Port 
Arthur, all the rest follows inevitably. 
Arrived at this point, we already begin 
to feel the pressure of Japan, and we may 
continue the story from the Japanese 
side. 





























THE STORM-CLOUD 


The density of population in European 
Russia and Poland is only about fifty to 
the square mile; for the whole of the 
Russian Empire, it is about fifteen. Japan 
is at the other pole, having an average 
density of three hundred to the square 
mile, something more than Germany. 
With the German Empire Japan may 
fairly be compared, both for area and 
population, if we leave Bavaria out of 
the count, and the comparison helps us 
vividly to understand the storm and stress 
of the Japanese nation. Let us remem- 
ber Germany’s strenuous efforts to get 
a footing in South America; let us keep 
in mind Germany’s stedfast desire to 
“inherit” from decrepit Turkey a field 
for German enterprise in Asia Minor, and 
we have an exact image of the forces 
which drive the Japanese toward the 
Asian mainland. The Japanese hanker- 
ing for Korea dates back centuries, and it 
was the desire to oust China and Chinese 
suzerainty from Korea which inspired 
the Chino-Japanese war of 1894. It will 
be remembered that Japan landed her 
troops at three points on the Korean 
coast, and, using the Hermit Kingdom as 
a base, made a successful 
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ing room for at least a hundred Jap- 
anese colonists to every square mile 
without any great crowding of the 
population. Manchuria, to which the 
“Regent’s Sword” peninsula gave 
access, was even more tempting, as, 
with the immense area of over three 
hundred and sixty thousand square 
miles, it has only a population of eight 
millions, or less than twenty-five to the 
square mile. So far Japan, at the end 
of the war. Boundless hopes, boundless 
ambitions. A great surplus population, 
and a most promising field in which to 
plant it. 

Russia once more comes into the story. 
Count Cassini was in those days her en- 
voy at Peking. On his initiative, Rus- 
sia enlisted the co-operation of France 
and Germany against the threatened 
Japanese invasion, and the three nations 
together, coming forward on China’s be- 
half, forced Japan to get off the Asian 
mainland, taking Formosa instead. This 
Japan did, with the worst grace in the 
world, and the whole subsequent history 
of the Far East turns on that occurrence. 
To speak in the language of diplomacy, 





incursion into China’s ter- 
ritory in Manchuria, and va 
inflicted a crushing defeat ‘\ 
on the Chinese armies in 
the neighborhood of the 
Yalu River. At the close 
of the war the Japanese 
found themselves in occu- 
pation of the “ Regent’s 
Sword ” peninsula, called 
in Chinese Liao-Tung, at 
the extremity of which 
Port Arthur lies. Japan 
believed that she had at |--- 
last secured a firm foot- 
ing on the continent of 
Asia, and could proceed 
to absorb Korea by easy 
stages, thus finding an 
ample field for her sur- 
plus population, and a 
vast tract of untouched 
resources. For Korea has 
an area of over eighty 
thousand square miles, 
with a population of about 
twelve millions, or some 
hundred and fifty to the 
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China was boundlessly grateful to her 
great neighbor for driving out the Japan- 
ese, and readily acquiesced in certain 
proposals put forward by Count Cassini 
and embodied in what is called the 
Cassini Convention. As a result of this 
agreement, we find Russia holding a lease 
of the land about Port Arthur and Talien- 
wan, and building a railroad across Man- 
churia, on a strip of conceded territory, 
with certain widenings at convenient 
points. The Boxer rising of 1900, which 
threatened the entire destruction of 
Russia’s work in Manchuria, compelled 
Russia to substitute armed occupation 
for pacific tenancy, and this armed oc- 
cupation is being gradually withdrawn 
from the general Manchurian territory 
to the conceded strips, thus restoring the 
civil government to China, without in 
the least weakening Russia’s hold on the 
railroad and Talien-wan and Port Arthur. 

Again the story changes to Japan. 
Fiercely resenting her forced with- 
drawal from the “ Regent’s Sword” 
peninsula, and the destruction of her 
hopes of finally seizing Manchuria, 
Japan, immediately after the treaty, set 
herself to build a great fleet aimed di- 
rectly at Russia’s position in Port Ar- 
thur. In the five years following her 
forced evacuation of the Chinese penin- 
sula, Japan built six large modern battle 
ships, two of twelve thousand tons and 
four of fifteen thousand tons displace- 
ment. Within the same period she added 
to her fleet six large armored cruisers, of 
about ten thousand tons displacement ; 
thus building, clearly for revenge on 
Russia, twelve of the most powerful war 
ships afloat at the time. Besides her 
fleet, Japan has an army of about a hun- 
dred and fifty thousand, with a first 
reserve of time-served men of about two 
hundred thousand, and a second reserve 
of about the same number. She has also, 
besides her first fighting line, about a 
dozen less effective protected cruisers 
besides numerous transports. 

But while Japan, in her rage and fury, 
was building big battle ships and 
cruisers, and drilling her troops, Russia 
was not dreaming. She pushed forward 
the Manchurian Railroad, paying for it 
from the budget surplus, and thus mak- 
ing a sound investment; and at the same 
time she steadily accumulated battle 
ships, cruisers and the lesser fry of gun 
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boats, destroyers, torpedo boats, and so 
forth, under the tremendously strong 
fortresses of Port Arthur and Talien- 
wan. In the spring of 1901, about the 
time Japan’s fleet was ready, Russia had 
in the Far East three first-class battle 
ships, one being of eleven thousand and 
two of about thirteen thousand tons dis- 
placement, and also four powerful cruis- 
ers, one being of eleven thousand tons, 
one of nine and the other two of six thou- 
sand tons displacement, besides gun 
boats, torpedo boats and destroyers. Thus 
Russia had three battle ships and four 
cruisers against Japan’s six battle ships 
and six cruisers; and, while the Japanese 
ships were in the main heavier, the Rus- 
sian ships were, in proportion, more heav- 
ily armed. While Japan might have 
been able to win in a fight, the Russian 
force was sufficiently formidable to in- 
duce hesitation. And while Japan was, 
Hamlet-like, weighing the question of 
taking arms against a sea of war ships, 
Russia was acting with decision and 
force. In the spring of the present year 
she added two more cruisers to her Far 
Eastern fleet ; and, at the moment of writ- 
ing, three more battle ships, two of which 
are over thirteen thousand tons displace- 
ment, and two more cruisers, one of eight 
and one of seven thousand tons, are on 
their way to join their sister ships in 
Port Arthur. This gives Russia six 
battle ships and eight cruisers, against 
Japan’s six battle ships and six cruisers, 
both having secondary fleets of lesser ships. 
To back her fleet up, Russia has not less 
than a quarter of a million troops of all 
arms in or near Manchuria, with a mil- 
lion or so more who can be brought over 
the Siberian Railroad within a few weeks. 

As the latest move up to the present 
we have Japan landing ten or twelve 
thousand troops in Korea, “ merely as an 
experiment in mobilization,” and we may 
presently expect to see a Russian force 
wander over toward the Yalu River and 
the Korean frontier, “for survey pur- 
poses,” and for change of air. Of course 
the purposes of both nations, in thus 
bringing two huge modern fleets and a 
quarter of a million troops on each side 
face to face, are purely platonic, and 
wholly in the interests of science. Neither 
has the remotest intention of fighting— 
unless the other does. 

New York City, 
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The Future of the “Arts and Crafts 


99 
Movement 
BY OSCAR LOVELL TRIGGS, A.M., PH.D. 


INsTRUCTOR IN ENGLISH AT THE UNIVERSITY CF CHICAGO AND SECRETARY OF THE INDUSTRIAL ART LEAGUE 


ERHAPS the most important dis- 
covery of the last half century in 
the field of culture has been that of 

the cultural value of labor—the discovery 
that true education is not merely passive, 
but also constructive; that true art is 
not merely fine, but also practical. These 
two phases of modern industrial develop- 
ment should be considered together in 
order that their full significance may ap- 
pear; the educational phase, called 
Manual Training in distinction from In- 
tellectual Training; the artistic phase, 
called Industrial Art in distinction from 
Fine Art. 

For centuries education has been 
purely intellectual. The theory that edu- 
cation was a matter of mental culture 
and that this culture was acquired by a 
study of transcendental subjects was 
formed, of course, in the pre-industrial 
period of the world’s history and was 
current only among the leisure class. It 
was inevitable that, with the growth of 
industrialism, the theory of education 
should change to correspond to the domi- 
nant tendency in civilization. An indus- 
trial civilization means that the central 
fact of that civilization is work and not 
leisure. The school could not continue 
to give an education which sprang from 
a basis of leisure when the social order 
took its rise from the ground of labor. 
Hence, in the order of time schools of 
“technology” were established, and 
these, when built by universities, took 
their place by the side of the professional 
schools of law and divinity. The public 
schools were then so modified as to ad- 
mit a system of manual training, on the 
ground, first, that manual training is 
really mental training, but latterly for the 
reason that, whatever its by-products, so 
to speak, may be, it is fully justified in 
itself. The idea of education is broadened 
at length so as to include in its scope the 
many and varied activities of the whole 
personality. Industrial education signi- 
fies education with reference to action, 
the discipline and guidance of the crea- 
tive activities. 


It is at this point that education 
touches art; not because the industrial 
movements in education and art are 
parallel and nearly identical, but because 
in the search for work that is really crea- 
tive the educator has found that the 
craftsman, the industrial type of the ar- 
tist, is able to furnish exactly the mate- 
rials and methods needed. 

The industrial movement in art is about 
contemporary with the educational move- 
ment I have described, and springs from 
the same general source, the belief in the 
industrial ideal and the acceptance of the 
industrial order of civilization. The fine 
arts are arts of leisure. They have come 
to flower only in an aristocracy of some 
sort, religious, political or social. Art, 
however, is industrial in its origin and 
nature, since the art instinct, as proved 
by anthropologists, is essentially the “ in- 
stinct for workmanship.” When applied 
to concrete materials and turned to prac- 
tical ends, art becomes craftsmanship. 
Work, when freed and ennobled, tends 
toward art. These three men, the artist, 
the craftsman, the workman, represent 
only different degrees of the creativeness 
that is the fundamental characteristic of 
art, considered as an elemental social 
force or impulse. 

If we understand art, then, as free 
creation, the connection between the in- 
dustrial movements in art and education 
becomes plain. Not all work is educa- 
tive. In nearly all the States there are 
laws prohibiting child-labor in factories. 
It is yet desirable to educate these same 
children in a manual training school. 
Why is work in the one case injurious 
and in the other case conducive to health 
and growth? Whether work is educative 
or not depends upon whether it repre- 
sents the play of the creative faculties. 
If I am compelled to make a chair under 
the will and control of another mind or 
according to a design furnished by an- 
other, or under a limitation imposed by 
machinery, my work is not then creative; 
it is not, therefore, educative; it cannot 
be artistic. Admit creative work into 
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the factory and the factory becomes at 
once a school. But now the field of work 
most accessible to education is that most 
closely connected with the field of art 
—a mid-region, defined by the term 
Industrial Art. 

It will be seen from the foregoing 
analysis of the subject that the future of 
what is called the Arts and Crafts Move- 
ment will depend upon the permanency 
of the industrial order and the increase 
of industrial education. Apparently we 
have seen but the first stages of indus- 
trial organization—merely the results of 
the conflict between political and indus- 
trial ideas, the reorganization and read- 
justment of the social materials. The 
cultural aspects of industrialism will ap- 
pear after civilization is established 
frankly on the industrial ground, when 
ideas and aspirations are formed with 
reference not to what is outside, but to 
what is inside the accepted order. When 
imagination begins to play about the in- 
cidents of labor, sincerely and _ not 
cynically, when ideals begin to gather 
about the studio and workshop, then will 
be the opportunity of the artistic crafts. 
Of course, so long as the labor world is 
disorganized and work is still regarded 
as something to escape from rather than 
resort to, there is no chance for that ideal- 
ization of work which is the very mean- 
ing of the Arts and Crafts Movement. 
Such idealization will come only after 
the permanent systematizing of the labor 
world, after the corporations and trusts 
and labor unions have accomplished their 
social mission and given place to a higher 
order of things. The best estate of 
craftsmanship will be, therefore, at the 
time of the greatest maturity of indus- 
trial civilization. 

There is another reason for the post- 
ponement of the triumph of the art 
crafts. We must wait for the perfecting 
not only of the industrial system, but also 
of the machine, which is the prime agent 
in the development of that system. There 
are those who cherish hopes of artistic 
product from the machine itself. Of 
course, it is possible to set an artist to 
design for the machine, and to improve 
the product thereby, but the artist will 
soon discover that the geniu'’s of the ma- 
chine is mechanism, and mechanism can 
turn out only what is mechanical in its 
nature. The function of the machine is 





to do mechanical work, to serve the un- 
variable and constant needs of the human 
race—such needs as are implied by the 
words food, clothing and shelter. All 
that is sordid and unseemly in work per- 
tains to these elementary objects of life. 
As Professor Ely says: 

“Tt is true that in proportion as you make 
men valuable, machinery does disagreeable 
work. The inventive power of man now aims 
to increase the earnings of capital, and not 
chiefly to render the task of the toiler as light 
and as pleasant as possible.” 


If the machine can be so perfected as 
to do the drudgery of the world, the mind 
and hand and tool can then be reserved 
for the higher ends of living. 

Industrial education, in its turn, is 
only just beginning. So certain, how- 
ever, is the development of civilization 
in the industrial direction that the indus- 
trial schools at present established con- 
tain the promise and potency of the fu- 
ture. Among the very best schools in 
the world to-day are certain schools de- 
voted to the industrial training of negroes 
and Indians. These institutions give 
training only in the elementary employ- 
ments, but it is discovered that even 
trades and employments yield cultural 
as well as professional results. With a 
change for the better in the conditions 
of work in factory and workshop it will 
doubtless become possible for a boy to 
get an education without leaving his 
employment. In fact, his employment 
will be his education. 

A school of a new type has recently 
been established by Mr. N. O. Nelson, at 
Leclaire, in connection with his factory. 
The school is an organic part of the vil- 
lage and factory, the pupils being em- 
ployed and taught according to the em- 
ployment. Such a situation is education- 
ally an ideal one. A community desiring 
education already exists. Teachers, pu- 
pils, buildings, materials and opportuni- 
ties are ready at hand. All that is neces- 
sary under such conditions is a change 
in the industrial motive of the employer 
—a little less commercialism, a little more 
humanism. As social ideals increase, as 
ownership itself becomes more social, 
the spiritual regeneration of the employer 
is only a question of time. When every 
workshop is a potential school, the prob- 
lem of industrial education is solved. 
And in every such workshop there will 
































appear as its very flower some art craft, 
some kind of work in which a workman 
may express himself as maker, as teacher 
and as artist. 

I am speaking here of the Arts and 
Crafts Movement as a phase of our gen- 
eral industrial development, as a poten- 
tial ideal conditioning such development. 
The movement is not, therefore, meas- 
ured numerically—by the number of 
Arts and Crafts societies which exist, by 
the number of faddists drawn in its 
train, by the number of clubs which make 
it an issue in their programs, or even 
by the number of actual workers who 
strive to realize its principles. In all 
the country there may be a score of work- 
shops which figure somewhat commer- 
cially where its principles are more or 
less operative. These, of course, are all 
significant signs of the vitality with 
which the movement maintains itself ob- 
jectively. These objective signs will 
doubtless multiply and new features will 
constantly appear. The movement itself, 
however, is to be regarded as an impulse, 
an ideal gradually drawing the world to 
its standards. What is perhaps the latest 
concrete illustration of the movement is 
a small workshop in a Western city. A 
workshop association has been formed 
by a group of families in a neighborhood, 
composed largely of teachers and pro- 
fessional men. The members meet regu- 
larly for the study and discussion of the 
life and work of William Morris. The 
association maintains the workshop, 
which is equipped with tools for wood 
working, book binding and other crafts, 
and is used by the members in com- 
mon, who may work either as profes- 
sionals or amateurs. An expert cabinet 
maker is employed, who has control of 
the workshop, gives instruction in his 
.craft, and makes furniture at the order 
of any member or outsider, the proceeds 
of his work returning to the associa- 
tion. In other crafts members who de- 
sire instruction secure a teacher from 
the outside, paying fees according to the 
number of workers and the expense of 
the instruction. 

Probably no particular industrial prob- 
lem is solved by this workshop. Never- 
theless it is an illustration of the social 
control of industry and represents a de- 
sire on the part of an intellectualized 
community to participate in some small 
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It proves 
also the point that- persons of conven- 
tional cu.ture, if they work at all, will 
engage in the cultural crafts and will 
modify the conditions of work to corre- 
spond to their educational needs. Morris 
did not submit for a moment to the lim- 


way in the industrial process. 


itations of organized industry. He 
created his own conditions and developed 
his own methods. If, through some 
economic revolution, poets, preachers, 
teachers, and all others who follow 
socialized pursuits, should join the ranks 
of labor professionally, in all probability 
the conditions of labor would be speedily 
changed. Poets, preachers and teachers 
together would either, by their power of 
thought, transform industry altogether, 
or, by their power of application, create 
an industry of their own within the or- 
ganized system—a leaven in the lump 
working for higher social results. In 
any case it is quite clear that the transi- 
tion from the professions to the indus- 
tries—a tendency very marked in the 
last fifty years—will be effected by way 
of the “ Arts and Crafts.” 

Certain economic questions always 
arise in any discussion of the new in- 
dustrialism. A sympathetic critic will 
observe: “I approve your ideas, but I 
cannot purchase your products on ac- 
count of their great expense. I admire 
the Morris fabrics, but I must do so at 
a distance. Your new industrialism is 
apparently for the rich and well to do.” 
How shall this man be answered ?—for 
answered he must be if the movement is 
to develop in the future and become the 
democratic incident that Morris intended. 
The greater money cost of the products 
of the new workshops must be conceded. 
The machine-product may undersell the 
art-product a half or two thirds; in some 
cases, as with Macmillan’s and Morris’s 
edition of Chaucer, there will be no pro- 
portionate relationship between them. 
Shall we then advise the art-lover to 
secure the cheaper product? I would 
prefer to persuade him to pay the higher 
price, if only to illustrate a possible 
change in economic ideals and to 
suggest another standard of living. Up 
to the present time, under competition, 
industrial economy is based upon cheap- 
ness. “ Buy in the cheapest market ” 


represents everywhere the spirit of mod- 
After various external 


ern free trade. 
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economies have been effected there is but 
one way to secure cheapness in a prod- 
uct—that is, by sacrificing the quality. 
Carlyle’s scornful phrase, “cheap and 
nasty,” describes quite accurately the 
character of nearly all competitive prod- 
ucts. Quality enters into products only 
through the expenditure of thought and 
experience and labor. The greater cost 
of the new fabrics is due to the fact that 
they represent a greater expense of 
“life.” “ Life,” it will be remembered, 
was the standard which Ruskin estab- 
lished for what he properly termed the 
true political economy. The mistake of 
our economy is in calculating cost sim- 
ply in terms of money. We leave out 
the element of pleasure and satisfaction 
and the sentiments attaching to use. If 
we pay more we get more. In most cases 
the cheaper product is actually the more 
expensive. Quality, furthermore, out- 
wears quantity and in the end gives 
greater satisfaction. Will it not also 
come about that, with the increase in the 
world’s wealth and its more even dis- 
tribution, cheapness will lose the impor- 
tance now attached to it? Those who 
enjoy economic freedom do not at the 
present time seek the inferior product. 
Ideally the future belongs to the artist 
craftsman. 
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Doubtless also in the future the prin- 
ciple of ownership will change. Art, 
the humen element in production, is 
something not exactly to be possessed. 
Quality modifies ownership by introduc- 
ing an element which is in reality social. 
A perfect product, one not wholly con- 
ditioned by use, has a social relationship, 
recognized whenever an exhibition of 
such products is held in a community, the 
mere exhibition giving pleasure to the 
spectator. The humanization of pro- 
duction carries with it the socialization of 
ownership. But with social ownership 
cheapness will have lost its meaning. 

I believe that the true solution of the 
labor problem is found, not in higher 
wages or shorter hours, or in anything 
which can be measured materially, but 
in the spiritualization of labor itself. This 
spiritualization is effected by combining 
with labor as ordinarily understood that 
element known as art. The term Arts 
and Crafts implies just this association 
of art and labor. The advocates of this 
principle claim that it furnishes a true 
basis for future growths and tendencies 
and point to the changes already taking 
place in educational and social theory 
and practice as proof of the vitality of 
the movement. 

Cuicaco, It. 


Concerning Church-Going 


{BY MARGARET DELAND 


AvuTuHorR oF “‘ JoHn WarD, PREACHER,” **O_p CHESTER TALES,” ETC. 


T is not so very long ago that church- 
going and character were synony- 
mous; not that everybody who went 

to church was good, but everybody who 
was good went to church. Only the scof- 
fer and the very black sheep stayed away. 
To say of a man that he was not a church- 
goer was equivalent to saying that he 
was to be looked upon with suspicion, or, 
at any rate, with grave disapproval. 
Christian people, in those days, had clear 
and simple judgment in such matters. 
Salvation, they said, depended upon the 
knowledge of God, and knowledge of 
God depended upon the Church. The 
logical deduction fromthe premise was 





that everybody ought to go to church. 

One looks back upon the simple and 
uncomplicated frame of mind which 
could make such a statement, almost with 
envy. It belonged to a period of definite 
ethical outlines and plain, elemental 
laws; to a time when people said “ this 
is right;” “that is wrong;” when, for 
instance, with clean-cut certainty they de- 
clared that cards were the devil’s prayer 
book; and added that if one used the 
devil’s litany one was in a fair way to 
go to the devil, for ever and ever. But 
how differently we put such things to 
ourselves, we complex sinners of 1903! 
We hesitate to pronounce anything en- 





























tirely good or entirely bad; we, for ex- 
ample, know the relation of recrea- 
tion to character, and believe in the card 
table accordingly ; yet we have an uneasy 
consciousness of the devil in relation to 
Bridge. Our fathers, or certainly our 
grandfathers, had no such uneasiness. 


‘Lhey saw things simply—right or wrong ; 


black or white. We, unsimple folk, are 
bewildered by a multitude of shades of 
gray. 

There are many of these gray ques- 
tions; dingy white some of them are, or 
plaid, or check ; there are apparently very 
few unmistakably black ones, on which 
we can come out with a whole-souled 
reference to the devil and all his works! 
And this question of the duty of going 
to church is one of the gray ones. 

There are, of course, a multitude of 
foolish and conceited things said by peo- 
ple who do not go. “The Church has 
done its work,” these people say, careless- 
ly, “its day is over; it is obsolete; it is 
a remnant of the dark ages and the child- 
hood of the race.” Such statements are 
so obviously absurd that they do not give 
us much concern, but they do make clear 
to us that the time has passed when 
church-going was the highest expres- 
sion of the moral life of the community, 
and hence, a matter of course with re- 
spectable people. It has ceased to be a 
matter of course. It has become a mat- 
ter of effort on the part of the pastor to 
“get people to come,” as the phrase is; 
a matter of reluctant duty on the part of 
some of the people who do come, and no 
matter at all to the people who stay away. 
Yet, in spite of the effort in the pulpit, 
in spite of the sense of duty in the pews, 
a comparison of church attendance to- 
day with that of thirty or forty years 
ago presents an astonishing difference. 
The scattered congregation seems to be 
made up of two classes: old, anxious, 
conservative souls, who scold the empty 
pews; young, rebellious, careless souls, 
who come because parental authority re- 
quires it, but who promise themselves 
freedom at the earliest possible moment. 
And between these two classes, which 
sprinkle themselves over the half-empty 
church, there is a great gulf fixed—a 
gulf of misunderstanding and lack of 
sympathy. The older people are bitter 
and hark back to some elemental law 
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of their youth as to the “ duty ” of going 
to church; the younger people are con- 
temptuous and declare that they are a 
law unto themselves. . . . But 
where are the people who are missed? 
(We are not just now asking about the 
people who do not go to church anyhow 
or anywhere; the reckless, selfish, dis- 
solute people; such persons from the 
beginning have been non-church-goers, 
and so do not come into the present puz- 
zle.) But where are the people who, a 
generation ago, would have been as regu- 
lar in their attendance at church as their 
pastor himself? The people who are 
neither young nor old, bitter nor con- 
temptuous, conservative nor impatient? 
Where are they, these people of intelli- 
gence and conscientiousness, of upright 
life, of responsibility, or even of mere 
harmless, pleasant living? 

They can be found easily enough; 
they are reading their papers on Sunday 
morning, or writing letters, or playing 
golf, or perhaps lying in their beds half 
asleep over a novel. They are studying, 
they are deep in some professional work, 
they are doing anything and everything 
—except going to church. In the 
churches on Sunday morning the preach- 
ers upbraid them; the old-fashioned folk 
reprobate them for their bad example, 
and the young people envy them. 

What does it all mean, this golf play- 
ing, novel reading, letter writing, state 
of things? How may it be met? Where 
is the law that can be applied to it, 
which will define our duty—a primitive, 
simple law, obedience to which will set 
everything right? 

In regard to the young people, some 
of us think that the law is obvious 
Church-going, we say, may 
have become a matter of opinion and 
choice, but no opinion can be of much 
value which is not based upon experi- 
ence; hence, before the children begin to 
make experiences for themselves, before 
they can possibly be able to have an opin- 
ion and make a choice about church-go- 
ing, they ought to be educated in ways 
which human experience has proved to 
be helpful to the spiritual life. So, those 
of us who find the bread of life in the 
church must certainly take the children 
there. This is the elemental and simple 
law in regard to youth. But in regard 
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to grown people such a law is not so 
obvious. If we found that decadence in 
church-going meant a decadence of 
character, it would be different. But it 
does not mean a decadence in character. 
Some of these people who do not go to 
church are not bad people. On the con- 
trary, we admit (if we are candid) that 
among those that stay away to play golf 
or write letters, or even to read novels, 
are some of the noblest and best men 
and women that we know. We have to 
acknowledge that the man who has made 
the most superb fight for civic righteous- 
ness is a non-church-goer. We have to 
grant that the woman whose purse and 
heart are at the service of poor, bad, 
broken humanity spends her Sunday 
morning in her garden. Yes, they are 
good people; it is their goodness that 
makes them so perplexing,—especially 
as our young people, longing for tennis 
on Sunday mornings, do not hesitate to 
point out to us, with the candor peculiar 
to their engaging generation, that some 
of these non-church-goers are of very 
much more value to the community than 
are certain folk whom (possibly) respect 
forbids them to name. In fact, some of 
these non-church-goers practice Chris- 
tian virtues in a way that puts the Chris- 
tian church-goer to shame; they force 
upon us the conclusion that attendance 
at church is not a necessity, but an ad- 
junct to character. When this comes 
home to us we find no elemental and 
primitive repartee about the devil to fall 
back upon. We have to face the com- 
plexity of the situation by asking our- 
selves certain questions: 

First, Why do we go to church? 

Secondly, What do we mean by 
church? 

As for why we go—perhaps there are 
two reasons: we go for instruction, and 
we go for worship. 

In the matter of receiving instruction, 
there is a marked difference between the 
older and the younger generation. In 
these days doctrinal instruction is not de- 
sired by the large mass of people who 
might be church-goers. Indeed, indiffer- 
ence to such teaching is part of that 
strange change of standards which just 
now is so perplexing, and, indeed, so so- 
bering. Yet, if we will look deeply enough 
into this antipathy toinstruction in matters 





of personal belief, we will find that it is not 
all discouraging, because it has its root 
in the ideal of personal liberty. See what 
this ideal means in the matter of in- 
struction in relation to church-going: 

Weare willing to have our ministers say 
to us—* Do your duty,”—but we are not 
willing to have them tell us what our duty 
is; that we will decide for ourselves! In 
other words, the ideal of personal liberty 
demands that each individual receive his 
God for himself; each individual evolve 
his own ideal of righteousness. Never 
any more may authority stand for truth! 
That is what it all means, this clash and 
clamor, this outbreak of individualism. 
with its foolishness, and obstinacy and 
conceit ; these, we dare to believe, are the 
unlovely and terrifying accompaniments 
of a divine process of evolution, which 
has for its end the personal relation with 
God. And part of the process seems 
to be the rejection of instruction from 
the Church, as an institution. The mo- 
ment we realize the spirit of the age, in 
this demand for an entirely individual 
revelation of the soul to spiritual law, a 
demand that is not made with flippancy 
or conceit, but with sober sincerity, we 
find one reason for a definite statement 
that “ everybody ought to go to church ” 
withdrawn. We can no longer say it 
is a duty to go “because we shall be 
taught what to believe;”—because we 
know that we shall believe not what we 
ought, but what we must, or else lose 
our intellectual integrity. 

There remains, then, the other reason 
for going to church—Worship. And 
that brings one at once to the other ques- 
tion—‘‘ What is meant by church?” 

Do we mean the four walls wherein 
human creatures gather to worship the 
Eternal—those four sacred and vener- 
able walls, which for generations have 
been to other human creatures the 
House of God, the very Gate of Heaven? 
Certainly we cannot feel that worship 
is dependent upon these four walls. No 
reverent or sensitive mind can contem- 
plate the august temples, even of the 
pagan past, without spiritual emotion; 
but equally no reverent mind can deny 
the worship of the Eternal far outside 
the walls of any church. Does not Mc- 
Andrew worship in the engine room of 
his steamer? “I cannot,” he says— 
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“ I cannot get my sleep to-night; old bones are 
hard to please; 

I'll stand the middle watch up here—alone 

wi’ God an’ these; 

My engines, after ninety days o’ race an’ rack 

an’ strain 

Through all the seas of all Thy world, slam- 

bangin’ home again.” 

Alone with God and his engines! Here 
is worship which does not need the four 
walls. Yes, altho human experience has 
proved to us that the assembling of our- 
selves together, to unite in some outward 
and visible sign of inward and spiritual 
aspiration, is helpful to many souls, and 
contributes to that growth in grace which 
is man’s chief end, and which we may 
believe does indeed glorify God, yet we 
know that the blessed company of all 
faithful people has never limited itself to 
four walls. For encouragement, and 
joy, and help in living, we may meet 
together in what we call a church, and 
unite in what we call worship; but such 
meeting together is only a means, not an 
end. The end is the fullest, deepest, 
richest relation of the individual soul to 
its God. And as soon as we realize this 
we must admit that tho’ we go to church 
to worship, some may worship without 
going to church. Grant that, and an- 
other reason for declaring that “ every- 
body ought to go to church” is with- 
drawn. 

So the matter of going to church comes 
down to a personal choice as to what is 
best for each soul, and the question 
“Ought I go to church?” changes its 
form: “ Shall I—who may hope, humbly 
and reverently, that I belong to that com- 
pany of all faithful people—that com- 
pany which is made up of every man 
and woman, belonging to any church, or 
co no church—every human creature 
who tries to do justly, to love mercy, and 
walk humbly before the Lord his God— 
shall I, belonging to this company, get 
help and courage for daily life, and shall 
I lift up my heart unto the Lord, best, by 
going to church every Sunday? If so, I 
go! Or shall I, perhaps, get such cour- 
age for living, best, by looking in silence 
up into the sky from under some leafy 
shelter on a Sunday morning? Can I 
lift up my heart with greater fervor 
among my fellows in a church, or do I 
worship more deeply in the solitude of 
books, or in the service of humanity, or, 
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possibly, in mere luxurious, well-earned, 
physical rest? 

Does all this put church-going down 
on the basis of individual expediency : 

What is best for my soul? 

But is there any other basis of 
conduct? Is not expediency, in its 
noblest sense, that elemental law of 
life, both material and spiritual, of 
which we felt the need in all these 
gray questions which confront us? 
Expediency was the basis of that primi- 
tive expression of the difference between 
right and wrong—“‘Be good or be 
damned.” It is the highest suggestion 
of spirituality in: “ This is eternal life— 
that ye shall know the Father.” One 
saying seems to us ignoble, and the other 
divine—yet both grow out of this de- 
spised word expediency—the recognition 
of what is best. When the soul rec- 
ognizes its own best, the “ ought ” can be 
answered easily enough; it cannot lay 
down a rul: for other people, but it 
reaches an elemental law for itself. 

How complicated, beside this law, are 
the arguments that are urged upon people 
as to the duty of going to church! One 
is, that people ought to go to church to 
set a good example. 

Here we come upon a strange sur- 
vival of fetishism—the suggestion that 
church-going, per se, is of moral signifi- 
cance ; such fetishism must lead to a very 
subtle spiritual hypocrisy, because it ad- 
vocates the letter, whether the spirit be 
there or no; and certainly it is a question 
whether insincerity is ever a good ex- 
ample. 

Again: People should go to church 
because it encourages the minister. But 
would the minister be encouraged by the 
presence of a congregation gathered to 
encourage him? Such “ encouragement ” 
is false spiritual economics, and the true 
priest is the first to tell us so. For there 
is one thing we must face, that the only 
excuse for supply, is demand. 

And, again: We ought to go to church 
to make church-going the habit of our 
lives. For, it is added, artlessly, a course 
of conduct which becomes a habit cannot 
be easily broken. True; but those of 
us who have seen emotion,—divine, deli- 
cate, the breathing of the Eternal within 
us—those who have seen such emotion 
harden into a meaningless formula will 











not dare to advocate the habit of the ex- 
pression of emotion. 

We ought to go to church to keep holy 
the Sabbath day. Here we trespass at 
once upon personality. For each soul of 
us must decide what is holiness to us ;— 
and no man can decide what is holiness 
for any other man. 

But one need not rehearse the multi- 
tude of reasons why people “ ought ” to 
go to church ;—instead is it not easier 
and simpler and truer, to fall back upon 
the old divine and human law of expe- 
diency? A law that seems to hold all the 
little reasons in its own great reasonable- 
ness ; a law which makes for the preserva- 
tion of the Church,—for, by individual 
obedience to it, the Church must survive 
as long as human beings need it! 
. . . If we obey this law, we will 
trust a little more. We will trust 
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the purpose of the Eternal; we will 
trust the individual soul; we will 
so trust in the divine principle which has 
created the Church that we shall be able 
to believe in the continuance of the prin- 
ciple without the Church ;—we shall be- 
lieve in the permanence of the soul’s rela- 
tion to God! In trusting the principle of 
the Church even to the point of contem- 
plating the ending of the Church as an 
institution, we only trust the sunrise to 
fade into high and splendid noon. And 
trusting, we wait; without dogmatism, 
unly with hope. We lookatthe solemn ver- 
dict of human experience that the Church 
is necessary ; and we look also at the de- 
mand of the individual for personal ex- 
perience and judgment—and we wait: 
—‘ my faith is large in Time, 
And that which shapes it to some perfect end.” 
Boston, Mass. 


Laodicea, Colossae and Hierapolis 


BY RUFUS B. RICHARDSON, PH.D. 


[Professor Richardson has just returned to this country after having spent ten 
years in Greece as director of the American Classical School at Athens. He published 
last month through the Scribners ‘‘ Vacation Days in Greece,’’ some chapters of which 
were articles originally published in THE INDEPENDENT like the following.—EDITOR.] 


HE sites of the seven churches of 
the Revelation are now, with the 
exception of Pergamon, approach- 

able by railroad ; and so, altho it was not 
the primary object of our journey, we 
visited all of them. It is to be noted that 
the order in which they are named is 
geographical, following a straight line 
drawn northward along the coast from 
Ephesus through Smyrna to Pergamon, 
and thence a somewhat crooked line to 
the south and southeast, through Thya- 
tira, Sardis and Philadelphia to Laodicea. 

Before the recent construction of the 
network of railroads in Asia Minor the 
journey to Laodicea was a long journey 
into the interior, and seemed rather 
formidable. But now one leaves Smyrna 
at 7 A.M., passes through Ephesus some 
two hours later, and shortly after the 
middle of the afternoon arrives at 
Laodicea. 

Nearly all the way up from the shore 
we followed the valley of the Maeander, 
the great thoroughfare into the interior, 
from which Miletos drew its wealth. 





But about an hour before reaching 
Laodicea the railroad turned up a side 
valley, that of the Lykos (Wolf River), 
broader than that of the Maeander, the 
latter river here coming down in a narrow 
bed through mountains. 

At half past four we arrived. The sta- 
tion had no village very near it, but close 
by was a small one-story house which 
bore the name “ Hotel Laodicea and 
Hierapolis.” This unpretentious hotel, 
with its striking name and rather high 
prices, is probably the most attractive, 
most comfortable, in short, the most 
homelike hotel in Asia Minor, surpassing 
the very good one at Ephesus. Its soul 
is a tidy, energetic, Greek woman, who 
knows how to keep a hotel. 

Colossae and Hierapolis were each 
about eight miles away, and reserving 
them for the next day, we addressed our- 
selves immediately to Laodicea, which 
lay close by the station, on some hills to 
the south. Without a guide we easily 
found a great theater backed into one of 
the hills, and the enjoyment began. Our 
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Murray said that the ruins had suffered 
much from the laying out of a branch 
line of railroad to Denizli, a few miles 
to the south. But this damage is en- 
tirely in the mind of the writer. That 
railroad simply skirts the foot of the 
hills on which stood that majestic city, 
founded by one of the Seleucid kings on 
the site of an older city, and named after 
Laodice, one of the many women who 
in that family played such important 
roles. When we reached the top of the 
ridge the sight of the ruins was over- 
powering. They are not like the ruins 
of Delphi, Olympia and Corinth, which 
required excavations to bring them to 
the light. They have simply fallen, and 
in the lapse of time some earth has ac- 
cumulated about them, but they have 
never left the light of day. Two large 
theaters, one of them the largest Greek 
theater that I have ever seen, an odeum, 
a station, many porches, streets and 
gates, make only a part of the inventory. 
An aqueduct came down from the snow- 
covered Mt. Cadmos to the south, and 
after crossing a valley rose again into 
the city, showing that hydraulics were 
somewhat advanced when the system 
was laid out. Water was delivered by 
pressure in the same way at Pergamon. 

Altho it was nearly mid-summer, and 
the daylight lasted until almost eight 
o'clock, night fell upon us while we were 
reveling in this wealth of ruins, which 
was such a surprise to us. I resolved not 
to leave the spot until I had found traces 
of some Christian church, in which these 
Laodiceans might have held their “ luke- 
warm prayer meetings;” and at last by 
the fading light I came upon the founda- 
tions of a building which was clearly 
marked by its apse as a Christian church. 

It was a time and place for reverie. 
In this great and wealthy city was the 
church (perhaps wont to assemble with- 
in this very building) which was with 
some reason tempted to say, “I am rich 
and increased with goods, and have need 


of nothing.” In that grand and awful 


imagery of the Apocalypse praise and 
blame are meted out to the seven churches 
with careful discrimination. The con- 
trast in the tone in which the last two 
are addressed is most striking. To 
Philadelphia alone there is no censure, 
but only words of love, encouargement 
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and praise, so tender that they put us in 
the melting mood, when we read them 
nearly two thousand years after they 
were penned. But what a different tone 
is used when the writer comes to the 
Laodiceans. They are branded for all 
time as “lukewarm.” What scorn in 
the words! “ Thou art neither cold nor 
hot. I would that thou wert either cold 
or hot. So, then, because thou art luke- 
warm, and neither cold nor hot, I will 
spue thee out of my mouth.” Then 
scorn is changed to pity, in which there 
is still some severity, in the following 
words: “ Because thou sayest, I am rich, 
and increased with goods, and have need 
of nothing, and knowest not that thou 
art wretched, and miserable, and poor, 
and blind, and naked: I counsel thee 
to buy of me gold tried in the fire, that 
thou mayest be rich; and white raiment, 
that thou mayest be clothed, and that 
the shame of thy nakedness do not ap- 
pear; and anoint thine eyes with eye- 
salve, that thou mayest see.” Philadel- 
phia was the best beloved, and Laodicea 
the well nigh hopeless renegade. 

We were so absorbed in our observa- 
tions and reveries that we, four in all, 
came down to the hotel in three detach- 
ments after dark, the first arrived send- 
ing out scouts to bring in the others. 
The dinner tasted good that night even 
if it had been kept lukewarm for two 
hours. 

The next morning, being a bad sleeper, 
I was up before five, and spent nearly 
two hours more by myself at the ruins 
getting better acquainted with details 
and taking some rough measurements. 
The magnitude of the city and its grand 
scale impressed itself more deeply on 
this second view. The theaters need but 
a little clearing at the bottom to come 
out impressively. In one of them I came 
face to face with a fox, which was as 
much startled as I was. At first he 
seemed to be inclined to stand his ground, 
but when I yelled at him he started and 
never stopped until he got out of sight. 

The view by morning light was su- 
perb. To the south lay the snow-capped 
mountains; from east to west ran the 
rich valley of the Lykos, and across it to 
the northwest was Hierapolis gleaming 
in the morning sun. At about the same 
distance to the east lay Colossae among 
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the hills, but the exact spot I was not 
able to discern. 

One fact came over me with great 
force from the actual vision, which much 
reading might never have brought home, 
and that is the nearness of the three 
places, which the great apostle several 
times groups together in his epistles. 
Epaphras is mentioned in the epistle to 
the Colossians (Col. iv, 12) as having 
come to Paul in Rome with good tidings 
from these three churches, and as send- 
ing back by Paul his greeting to his 
fellow townsmen who had become Chris- 
tions. ‘“‘ Epaphras, who is one of you, a 
servant of Christ, saluteth you, always 
laboring for you fervently in prayers. 
; For I bear him record that he 
hath a great zeal for you, and them that 
are at Laodicea, and them in Hierapolis.” 
In the same passage Paul himself says, 
“Salute the brethren which are in 
Laodicea and Nymphas, and the church 
which is in his house.” Then he makes 
the request: ‘““ And when this epistle is 
read among you cause that it be read 
also in the church of the Laodiceans and 
that ye likewise read the epistle from 
Laodicea.” Both letters were intended 
for both churches, and Hierapolis also 
would probably come in for its share of 
both. As these places lay close together 
and almost all in sight of one another, the 
idea of a circular letter to the three 
neighbor churches might naturally sug- 
gest itself. The question whether the 
so-called epistle to the Ephesians is not 
this identical letter to the Laodiceans 
was at one time much mooted. The 
argument in the affirmative that it was 
unlikely that any inspired epistle should 
be lost is weakened by the consideration 
that one letter of Paul to the Corinthians 
was probably not preserved. 

It would be interesting to know 
whether Paul thought so badly of the 
Laodiceans as did the writer of the 
Apocalypse. We find in his writings no 
trace of any such feeling. 

We had planned to give the forenoon 
of the next day to Hierapolis and the 
afternoon to Colossae, scant time for 
each. Yet if we could get back from 
Hierapolis at one o’clock we could take 
a train for Colossae a half. hour later. 
But the horses did not arrive at seven 
o’clock, as ordered, and after waiting 
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nearly an hour, and seeing our carefully 
laid program going to pieces, we started 
off for Hierapolis on foot, with one 
horse for one of the older members of 
our party, and the owner of the horse 
to show us the shortest and best way 
through the marshy ground near the 
Lykos. We still had hopes of getting 
back in season to take the train for 
Colossae; and so left orders to have the 
horses go on to the station of Colossae 
to take us to the ruins, about three miles 
distant, and thence back to Laodicea be- 
fore nightfall. But on account of our 
delay in getting off and the further delay 
in getting through the marshes, since 
our guide did not take the right path af- 
ter all, it was already after ten o’clock 
when we had mounted the great plateau 
on which stands Hierapolis. And here 
we were confronted by a dilemma. We 
must either give up Colossae altogether 
or limit our survey of these gigantic 
ruins to one hour at the very longest, 
which was equivalent to giving them up. 
Hierapolis was with us, and it refused 
to be slighted. Colossae, we had been 
told, was little more than a site, and our 
choice was soon made. With every ad- 
ditional hour we felt that it would have 
been a crime to slight what we had be- 
fore us; and had not the pangs of hun- 
ger and thirst driven us down we should 
have stayed all day on that wonderful 
plateau. 

Hierapolis, the birthplace of Epictetus, 
would be worth visiting simply as a bit 
of natural scenery. A copious flow of 
hot water through the city down over the 
cliff has left a great accretion of traver- 
tine in fantastic shapes. It reminds one 
of the Rhone glacier, and since the 
stream is still dashing over the accretion 
it recalls Niagara, altho it is on a smaller 
scale. The ancient writers were much 
impressed by this accretion, Pliny men- 
tioning the water as having the property 
of turning brick into stone. It has cov- 
ered many of the walls of the old city 
with its accretion, and formed among 
the ruins strange looking basins, small 
and large, some still filled with water 
and others discarded by the streams 
which have preferred other courses. 
Everywhere grow most luxuriant olean- 
ders, which are apparently fertilized by 
the deposit. He who has not seen the 























oleanders of Asia Minor does not know 
how splendid the oleander can be. The 
hot sulphur baths of Hierapolis enjoyed 
great celebrity in antiquity, and imparted 
a sanctity to the city, which was famed 
for its worship of Cybele. 

The ruins here have been even less 
covered up than those of Laodicea. The 
great theater is almost absolutely pre- 
served. It only requires the removal 
and replacing of a few fallen stones to 
make it as good as new. Among these 
fallen stones were several reliefs of cred- 
itable workmanship. People of the re- 
gion do not seem to have learned that 
they are worth stealing. On the slope of 
the high hill behind the city are hun- 
dreds of tombs, many of them practically 
intact, altho their contents have been 
rifled. An enormous bath was also pre- 
served in many parts to nearly or quite 
its original hight. But the best pre- 
served buildings were two large early 
Christian basilicas, one of which could 
be restored by putting in the missing in- 
terior. The destruction both here and 
at Laodicea is to be ascribed in about 
equal shares to earthquakes and to that 
demon of death and destruction, Tamer- 
lane, who took a malicious pleasure in 
destroying Sardis also. 

What prosperity this region enjoyed 
under the Seleucids, and how it con- 
tributed to fill the coffers of avaricious 
Rome! Laodicea and Hierapolis, to 
judge by their extent and their great 
buildings, may well have had a popula- 
tion of half a million apiece. Colossae, 
which had been a great city in the times 
of Herodotus and Xenophon, was then 
on the decline. Without war or the fear 
of war these valleys might again have 
a splendid bloom. The effect of the rail- 
roads is already felt. But there is no 
such security as that which was enjoyed 
under the Seleucids and Rome. There 
is a general feeling that the question of 
the permanent mastery of Asia Minor 
has not yet been settled. 

Shortly after two o’clock the most en- 
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thusiastic of us yielded to the call of 
appetite. Proceeding to the hovel of a 
Turk in the wretched hamlet at the foot 
of the cliff, we partook of a primitive 
meal. When the table, a round board on 
the earth floor, was declared to be ready, 
all that I saw on it was water, green 
onions, and what appeared to be coarse 
napkins. But at the sight of these 
“ napkins ” Professor Seymour raised a 
cry of joy, recognizing in them the primi- 
tive Homeric bread. This chief com- 
ponent of our meal was a sort of flapjack 
of tough fiber, capable of being stored 
and kept for some time. This primitive- 
ness, combined with our condition bor- 
dering on starvation, gave a zest to the 
meal; and while we did not “ eat up the 
table,” we left little trace of the sup- 
posed napkins. Since we ate squatting 
around the board we were a little stiff 
in the knees when we got up to take our 
coffee standing. In time knees get used 
to the squatting posture. When the 
Turkish peasant gets into a train the 
first thing he does is to get his feet up 
under him on the seat. How he can like 
it is beyond our comprehension. Our 
attempts to imitate it were not success- 


‘ful. 


The railroads in Asia Minor have dif- 
ferent schedules for different days of the 
week. On Thursday the train for 
Smyrna was made up at Denizli instead 
of coming down the valley past Colossae, 
as it had done on Wednesday. Had the 
schedule of Wednesday obtained for 
Thursday also we should have been able 
by starting at daylight to walk out to 
Colossae and spend one or two hours on 
the site before taking the train back via 
Laodicea to Smyrna. But the remainder 
of our journey being blocked out with 
no day to spare, Colossae had to be 
abandoned. To get as near as possible 
to it I walked in the early morning hours 
about two-thirds of the distance to it, 
coming back in season to take a hasty 
breakfast and catch the train. 

Laopicga, May 28, 1903 
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of ions, it will be best to discuss 
briefly the reasons leading to the 
adoption of the theory. 

In 1885, J. H. van’t Hoff, a Dutch 
chemist, showed that when a chemical 
compound dissolves in water it exerts 
an osmotic pressure equal to the pres- 
sure the compound would exert if it 
were present as a gas alone in the same 
volume and at the same temperature. 
The osmotic pressure is the pressure 
exerted in a liquid by the dissolved sub- 
stance. To illustrate van’t Hoff’s con- 
ception, let us imagine a quantity of 
chlorine gas in a closed vessel at a defi- 
nite temperature. The gas exerts a cer- 
tain pressure. If water is slowly intro- 
duced until all the chlorine gas is ab- 
sorbed and the vessel is filled with 
water, the chlorine in solution has an 
osmotic pressure equal to the pressure 
it exerted before as a gas. When a 
compound does not form a gas, it is a 
simple matter to calculate what its 
pressure would be in case it could exist 
as such, and this value van’t Hoff found 
in general to be equal to the osmotic 
pressure of the compound in solution. 

Certain compounds, however, he 
found did not give the osmotic pres- 
sures which would be expected, but 
values that were much too high. For 
instance, common salt, if dissolved in 
water, creates an osmotic pressure 
nearly double the calculated pressure. 
The acid known as muriatic or hydro- 
chloric acid acts similarly. Sulphuric 
acid, if diluted largely with water, cre- 
ates more than double the osmotic pres- 
sure which it should theoretically. In 
general, all salts, the strong acids like 
oil of vitriol, and strong alkalies like 
caustic soda, were found to give values 
for the osmotic pressure higher than 
the calculated. Van’t Hoff was unable 
to explain these facts. 

Two years later, in 1887, the Swedish 
chemist Arrhenius took up the matter 
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T O obtain a clear idea of the theory 


and proposed a theory to account for 
the abnormal values of the osmotic 
pressure. 

He pointed out that compounds 
which create abnormally high osmotic 
pressures are all electrolytes—that is, 
when dissolved in water their solutions 
become conductors of the electric 
current. On the other hand, the sub- 
stances which give normal osmotic 
pressures do not conduct electricity 
when dissolved, or do so very poorly. 
He found no exceptions to this rule. 
There appeared to be, then, some con- 
nection between the electric conductiv- 
ity of a compound in solution and the 
abnormal osmotic pressure which it 
created. It is a generally accepted 
fact that the pressure of a gas or the 
osmotic pressure of a dissolved sub- 
stance is proportional to the number 
of molecules or ultimate physical par- 
ticles present in the gas or solution. 
Arrhenius reasoned that if there is a 
greater osmotic pressure than is to be 
expected, it must be because the mole- 
cules in the solution have dissociated 
or split up into a larger number of sim- 
pler bodies, thus making a larger num- 
ber of molecules or ultimate particles. 
Each of these would exercise its own 
pressure in the solution, and the result 
would be an increase of the total os- 
motic pressure. These particles in so- 
lution, resulting from the dissociation 
of the molecules, were called ions. 
(Greek is», going). The name had 
been proposed years before by Fara- 
day, the English physicist, for the same 
bodies, but Faraday did not assume 
that ions could exist uncombined in 
solution. 

Each of the molecules of hydrochloric 
acid is composed of hydrogen and 
chlorine. If these molecules dissociate 
in solution, it can therefore only be into 
hydrogen ions and chlorine ions. That 
these ions must be different from hy- 
drogen and chlorine in the free state is 
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evident to any one familiar with the 
properties of these elements, for both 
are gases, hydrogen being but very 
slightly soluble in water, and chlorine 
having a yellow color and disagreeable 
odor. Hence, in the free state, both 
would be immediately detected. The 
fact that the solutions conducted elec- 
tricity offered an explanation of this 
difficulty. If the electric current passes 
through the solution of the acid, hydro- 
gen will appear at the negative pole 
and chlorine at the positive. Arrhenius 
made the assumption that the ions were 
electrically charged; one kind of ion, 
the cation (pronounced kat’-i-on, Greek 
katiov, going down), being charged with 
positive electricity, and the other, called 
the anion (pronounced an’-i-on, Greek 
‘aviov, going up), with an equivalent 
charge of negative electricity. When 
a current passes through the solution 
the negative pole attracts the cation, or 
ion charged with positive electricity, 
and the positive pole attracts the anion 
with its negative charge. In the case 
of hydrochloric acid, the hydrogen ion 
would be the cation and the chlorine 
ion the anion. When the ions reach 
the poles their charges of electricity 
are unloaded and the ions become ordi- 
nary hydrogen and chlorine and ap- 
pear as gases. This theory of ions is 
commonly called the ionic hypothesis, 
or the theory of electrolytic dissocia- 
tion. 

One prime difference between the 
ions thus far considered and the ele- 
ments of which they are composed is 
that the ions are charged positively or 
negatively, and the elements are elec- 
trically neutral. JIons, moreover, do 
not necessarily consist of one element 
each. For example, sulfuric acid dis- 
sociates or ionizes into cations con- 
sisting of hydrogen alone and anions 
containing sulfur and oxygen com- 
bined. On the passage of the electric 
current the hydrogen cations, as be- 
fore, go to the negative pole and the 
anions containing sulphur and oxygen 
pass to the positive pole. The anions, 
after losing their negative charge, are 
no longer capable of existing, but re- 
act with water to form more sulfuric 
acid and liberate oxygen. The result 
is that hydrogen and oxygen are liber- 


ated at the two poles, while the amount 
of sulfuric acid remains unchanged. 
The statement is sometimes made that 
while pure water does not conduct elec- 
tricity, it becomes a good conductor 
when acidified with an acid like sul- 
furic acid. From what has been said, 
it is evident that the acid is the real 
conductor, and the water serves merely 
to dissociate it. 

One point should be particularly em- 
phasized. The cations carry a charge 
of positive electricity exactly equiva- 
lent to the negative electricity of the 
anions, so that the solution is electric- 
ally neutral. In the case of hydro- 
chloric acid, for instance, the amount of 
positive electricity carried by the hy- 
drogen cations is equivalent to the 
negative electricity carried by the 
chlorine anions. 

It must be borne in mind that elec- 
trolytic dissociation takes place when 
the substance dissolves. On separating 
from solution the positive and negative 
ions combine, and an electrically neu- 
tral compound results. Up to the pres- 
ent time water has been found to be 
the greatest dissociating agent. A salt 
like sodium iodide, which conducts the 
electric current very readily when dis- 
solved in water and creates an abnor- 
mally high osmotic pressure, becomes 
a comparatively poor conductor when 
dissolved in alcohol, and its osmotic 
pressure becomes more nearly normal. 
We have no good explanation why 
water or any other liquid should act in 
this manner. 

With one or two exceptions, all salts 
may be dissociated to a very large ex- 
tent in water. The commonest salt 
which does not dissociate largely is cor- 
rosive sublimate, or mercuric chloride. 
With acids, the tendency to dissociate 
varies greatly. Strong acids, like 
hydrochloric and sulfuric, dissociate 
very largely. Acetic acid, however, 
which is the acid occurring in vinegar, 
dissociates only to a slight extent in a 
moderately dilute solution. So it is 
possible to distinguish between a weak 
and a strong acid better than could be 
done without the ionic hypothesis. A 
strong acid is one with a strong tend- 
ency to dissociate, while a weak acid 
is one which dissociates but slightly. 
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The chemical activity of a substance 
depends to a great extent on its ioniza- 
tion. The ions appear to be free to act 
directly with other bodies, while un- 
ionized or undissociated molecules are 
not. This explains why hydrochloric 
acid is a more active acid than acetic. 
All salts in solution, too, when they 
react with other salts, do so very rap- 
idly. Most organic compounds, 
whether occurring in nature or made 
in the laboratory, dissociate but very 
slightly. As a result, reactions be- 
tween organic bodies take place more 
slowly. For instance, digestion is a 
comparatively slow action, because the 
compounds occurring in food, mostly 
organic, are dissociated but little or 
not at all. 

Dissociation or ionization always in- 
creases as the solution becomes more 
dilute. One example will illustrate 
this. Concentrated sulfuric acid is 
so little dissociated that its chemical 
activity is very slight. It may be kept 
in iron vessels without attacking them 
appreciably. If diluted with water the 
acid acts very energetically on the 
metal, indicating ionization. The con- 
centrated acid, too, conducts electricity 
very poorly, but when diluted it be- 
comes a good conductor. 

The common reactions employed in 
chemical analyses are readily explained 
by the ionic theory. Thus, all simple 
chlorides when dissolved in water form 
a precipitate of silver chloride if treated 
with a solution of silver nitrate. It 
would be difficult to explain why all 
chlorides should behave exactly alike 
in this respect, if there were no disso- 
ciation. We should rather expect that 
in some salts the chlorine would be 
more firmly united than in others, so 
that it would not act upon silver nitrate. 
By assuming dissociation, however, the 
chlorine ion has no connection with the 
other ion making up the salt, and all 
chlorine ions should behave alike, as 
they do. The chlorine in potassium 


chlorate, or chlorate of potash, does not 
react with a solution of silver nitrate. 
Here the chlorine ion is not present, 
but an ion composed of chlorine and 
oxygen, which behaves quite differ- 
ently. 

The solutions of certain colored salts 
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furnish an interesting application of 
the ionic hypothesis. If quantities of 
different copper salts—for instance the 
sulfate and chloride—are dissolved in 
equal volumes of water, so that the 
same amount of copper is present in 
both cases, the solutions will be found 
to have the same blue color, tho the 
solid salts are not alike in color. Crys- 
tallized copper sulfate is deep blue, 
while copper chloride has an equally 
intense green color. The explanation 
is perfectly simple. Each salt disso- 
ciates into the blue copper cation and 
a colorless anion, so that the color is 
due to the copper cation only, which is 
the same in both cases. 

The ordinary electric batteries have 
had their mechanism explained chiefly 
by means of the ion theory. Only one 
very simple type of battery will be men- 
tioned, the crowfoot battery, or the 
Daniell cell, as it is sometimes called. 
The cell is commonly made by placing 
a sheet of copper in the bottom of a jar 
containing a solution of copper sul- 
fate or blue vitriol. A zinc bar is 
hung in the upper part of the solution. 
On connecting the zinc and copper by 
means of a wire, a current passes 
through it from the copper to the zinc. 
At the same time, metallic copper is 
precipitated on the sheet of copper, 
while the zinc bar is partly dissolved, 
forming zinc sulfate. To explain the 
action, it is necessary to consider that 
zinc has a greater tendency to form 
zinc compounds than copper has to 
form copper compounds. For instance, 
zine will, in general, corrode or oxidize 
more readily than copper. At the same 
time, the osmotic pressure of the cop- 
per ions in the solution of copper sul- 
fate tends to force copper ions from 
solution and precipitate them as metal- 
lic copper. The action is then as fol- 
lows: Copper ions, with their positive 
charge, are precipitated on the copper 
electrode. The ions give up their 
charge as they are converted into 
metal and the copper plate becomes 
charged positively. At the same time, 
that the solution may remain electric- 
ally neutral, zinc dissolves from the 
zinc bar, forming a positively charged 
zinc ion, and the bar becomes negatively 
charged. These are the conditions re- 
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quired to produce a current, and ac- 
cordingly we have the positive current 
moving from the copper pole through 
the wire to the zinc pole. 

Electric discharges through rarefied 
gases in Crookes tubes have lately at- 
tracted much attention. It is possible 
that ionization takes place here, tho of 
a somewhat different kind from ioniza- 
tion in solution. A Crookes tubes con- 
sists essentially of a small hollow glass 
vessel, with metallic electrodes at either 
end, containing a gas under very low 
pressure and sealed air tight. When 
an electric discharge takes place be- 
tween the electrodes the so-called cath- 
ode rays are formed at the cathode or 
negative pole inside the tube. These 
are not to be confused with the Rontgen 
rays, which are outside the tube and 
are generated at the point where the 
cathode rays stop. The cathode rays 
are apparently not due toa disturbance 
of the ether, as are light waves, for if a 
magnet be placed near the tube the 
rays are deflected. Light waves, on 
the other hand, are not affected by the 
magnet. The rays are also deflected 
when passed between two plates, one 
charged positively and the other nega- 
tively, and if they are received in a hol- 
low conductor they impart a negative 
charge to it. They behave exactly as 
if caused by material particles carry- 
ing a negative charge from the cathode. 
These negatively charged particles 
have been called corpuscles, and we 
shall use this term. It has been pos- 
sible to determine the ratio of the elec- 
tric charge to the mass of the corpuscles 
by several different methods. The 
methods all give substantially the same 
value, which is nearly a thousand times 
as great as the ratio of the electric 
charge to the mass of the hydrogen ion. 
Now it is not unreasonable to assume 
that the actual electric charge of these 
particles is equal to the charge of the 
hydrogen ion or the chlorine ion. Cer- 
tain experimental results by J. J. 
Thompson tend to confirm this assump- 
tion. Then it must follow that the mass 
of the corpuscle is only a thousandth 
part as great as the mass of the atom of 
hydrogen. Hitherto the hydrogen atom 
has been assumed to be the lightest 
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particle which could exist. But here is 
evidence that particles may exist which 
have but a thousandth part of the mass 
of the hydrogen atom. There is an- 
other point. If the Crookes tube has 
an opening cut in the glass, which is 
then closed air tight by an aluminum 
window, the cathode rays pass through 
the aluminum and they have been ob- 
served in this manner outside the tube. 
Inside the tube, too, the rays will pass 
through thin metallic foil placed be- 
tween the electrodes. It appears, then, 
that the corpuscles are able to pass 
through metals which are absolutely 
impervious to gas molecules, another 
good reason for believing that cor- 
puscles are smaller than the ordinary 
atoms or molecules. 

It appears to make no difference 
what gas is present in the tube, the cor- 
puscles from each behave exactly alike, 
and they have the same mass or weight. 

It cannot be said that the theory of 
corpuscles is very firmly founded at 
present. It is far too new for that. 
And what significance corpuscles may 
have in the constitution of matter is 
pure speculation. It has been suggested 
that the different elements are made up 
of different aggregates of the same kind 
of corpuscles. This seems a little like 
a reversion to alchemy. Again, the 
idea has been brought forward that dif- 
ferent elements have corpuscles of the 
same kind united to them. When the 
electric current passes, the negatively 
charged corpuscles leave some of the 
molecules, which thus become positive- 
ly charged, and pass to others which 
they charge negatively. As the cor- 
puscles are so light,no change in weight 
or mass of the elements could be ob- 
served. However this may be, the most 
important point is that it seems ex- 
tremely probable that corpuscles exist 
which are perhaps a thousand times 
lighter than the atom of hydrogen. 

The theory has been advanced that 
cathode rays may be due purely to elec- 
trical charges without assuming the ex- 
istence of material particles. There 
are certain objections to this view, and 
on the whole, physicists incline to the 
theory of corpuscles. 

New Haven, Conn, 















Kipling’s New Verse 


WE of the English tongue are not 
much given, like the French, to writing 
in schools or sects; we care too little for 
discipline and esteem originality too high- 
ly for that. It is, therefore, no small 
thing that Kipling has accomplished in 
so impressing himself on the minds of 
a generation that it is nearly impossible 
to write verse on certain themes without 
imitating his style and rhythm—and 
“the gods,” it is said, “love imitation 
more than sacrifice.” Have the early 
success and multiplied laudations that 
have deservedly fallen to Mr. Kipling 
turned his head just a little, so that in 
place of the sacrifice of honest work he 
is himself offering to his muse the 
honeyed mead of imitation? The ques- 
tion is unkind, but is wrung from us by 
a perusal of his new book of poetry, The 
Five Nations.* 

It is simple truth that a very consider- 
able portion of this recent verse reads 
like a mere imitation, or somewhat 
clumsy rifacimento, of his “ Seven Seas.” 
The themes are the same, only with less 
variety ; the rhythms are the same, only 
with less swing; the language is the 
same, even to its peculiarities and 
archaisms, only with less vigor. It is 
the Song of the English over again,—the 
trumpet voice of the Empire, uttering the 
secret call that summons the people to 
overrun the world, speaking the restraint 
of the Law that keeps the people strong 
to rule; but the voice has grown a little 
overstale and a little overwise from arti- 
ficial insistence. One might fairly com- 
pare the two volumes page by page. In 
“The Seven Seas” we read in the In- 
troductory lines: 


“Hold ye the Faith—the Faith our Fathers 
sealed us; 
Whoring not with visions—overwise and over- 
stale. 
Except ye pay the Lord 
Single heart and single sword, 
Of your children in their bondage shall He 
ask them treble-tale.” 





*THE Five NATIONS. By Rudyard Kipling. 
New York: Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.40 net. 
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That is the strong note of a poet over 
whom the inspiration of empire and the 
tremendous reality of the Law have swept 
with the kindling enthusiasm of the an- 
cient Hebrew prophets. The imitation 
in the Dedication of The Five Nations 
rises not much higher than the daily 
newspaper : 
“Yet instant to foreshadowed need 
The eternal balance swings; 
That winged men the Fates may breed 
So soon as Fate hath wings. 
These shall possess 
Our littleness, 
And in the imperial task (as worthy) lay 
Up our lives’ all to piece one giant day.” 


In “ A Song of the English ” we read of 
that haunting whisper that calls the home 
lad out into the broad world, and the 
voice wakened strange half-smothered 
stirrings in the hearts of us all: 


“Came the Whisper, came the Vision, came 
the Power with the Need. 

Till the Soul that is not man’s soul was lent 
us to lead. 

As the deer breaks—as the steer breaks—from 
the herd where they graze, 

In the faith of little children we went on our 
ways.” 


It is ungenerous, but salutary, to quote 

the imitation from the later volume: 

“Unto each the voice and vision: unto each 
his spoor and sign— 

Lonely mountain in the Northland, misty 
sweat-bath ’neath the Line— 

And to each a man that knows his naked 

soul!” 


There is in the older book this superb ex- 
hortation to the “ Sons of the Blood”: 


“Go to your work and be strong, halting not 
in your ways, 

Baulking the end half-won for an instant dole 
of praise. 

Stand to your work and be wise—certain of 
sword and pen, 

Who are neither children nor Gods, but men 
in a world of men!” 


Does it not make this conclusion of the 
later poem to Australia sound somewhat 
thin? 


“Tempered, august, abiding, reluctant of 
prayers or vows, 
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Eager in face of peril as thine for thy mother’s 
house. 

God requite thee, my Sister, through the won- 
derful years to be, 

And make thy people to love thee as thou hast 
loved me!” 


There are also in the new book a sheaf 
of songs for Tommy Atkins (now “ The 
Service Man’), and some of them,— 
such, for example, as the “Chant 
Pagan,”—quite in the old, stirring spirit. 
But it does not appear why verses such 
as these—written and well designed for 
“ the instant need of things ’—should be 
garnered between board covers: 


“We're foot—slog—slog—slog—sloggin’ over 
Africa! 

Foot—foot—foot—foot—sloggin’ over Africa— 

(Boots—boots—boots—boots, movin’ up and 
down again!) 


There’s no discharge in the war!” 


The fact is that in a large part of this 
volume Mr. Kipling’s politics remain, but 
his poetics are forgotten. The jealous 
instant need of things has caught him 
in its mesh and the freedom of the New 
Romance is nearly lost. Yet at times 
he is the same poet that stirred the Eng- 
lish-speaking world as before. There 
are one or two poems in the book which 
give again the swing and mystery and 
bitter savor of the sea—notably the lay 
of “ The White Horses ”: 


“Who holds the rein upon you? 
The latest gale let free. 

What meat is in your mangers? 
The glut of all the sea. 

’Twixt tide and tide’s returning 
Great store of newly dead,— 

The bones of those that faced us, 
And the hearts of those that fled.” 


There are verses that call up with terri- 
ble vividness the life of the waste and 
the castaway, “ The Broken Men” and 
“ The Old Men.” And there is, above all 
and more than redeeming all, “ The Re- 
cessional.” One closes the volume feel- 
ing that he would like to inscribe over 
the door of Kipling’s study his own great 
words: 


“Tf, drunk with sight of power, we loose 
Wild tongues that have not Thee in awe, 
Such boastings as the Gentiles use, 
Or lesser breeds without the Law— 
Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget—lest we forget!” 


Captain George Elers 


THESE memoirs,* apart from being 
very curious and interesting in them- 
selves, have a decided documentary value 
because of the side-lights they throw on 
military and social life in England and 
India at the close of the eighteenth and 
at the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Like Boswell, Captain Elers has 
one quality that cannot be esteemed too 
highly in a writer of memoirs; while he 
does not possess the faintest tincture of 
humor himself, he is very often uncon- 
sciously humorous. Some of the situa- 
tions in which he is the central figure 
are deliciously comical, and would never 
have been revealed, even to a nephew— 
his reminiscences were written for the 
edification of a nephew—except by an 
uncle who was perfectly satisfied that he 
was a credit to human nature and to his 
family. He notes his impressions day 
by day and hour by hour, passes quickly 
over his own doings, is never astonished 
at anything, does not boast of anything, 
and is not ashamed of anything. He is 
neither an artist nor a literary person— 
would no doubt have scorned the impu- 
tation—and so he records his view of the 
world simply like a man of the world, in 
brief, downright, precise strokes which 
render the profile without the color. But 
his pictures, even when reduced to their 
essential features, are vigorous and ex- 
pressive, and stand out boldly from the 
canvas, somewhat like the very charac- 
teristic silhouette of the honest Captain 
which forms the frontispiece. 

Captain Elers, when little more than 
a child, was sent to a fashionable 
academy at Chiswick, and his account of 
his school life bears out fully the im- 
pressions which a reader of the romances 
of the period gathers of the brutality 
characteristic of such institutions. His 
career in the army, which he entered 
when eighteen years of age, was as full 
of gambling, drinking, horse racing and 
duelling as one of Lever’s novels. He 
spent nearly ten years of this period in 
the East, and his descriptions of life in 
India when India was still India and 
not a poor copy of England will be found 

* MEMOIRS OF GEORGE ELERS, CAPTAIN IN THE 
12TH REGIMENT OF Foor (1777-1842). Edited by 


Lord Monson and George Leveson Gower. 
York: D. Appleton & Co. $3.00 net. —_ 




















very enjoyable. 
Here he became 
for a time the 
bosom friend of 
Wellington (then 
plain Colonel Ar- 
thur Wellesley). 
3ut while Well- 
ington rose to 
dazzling great- 
ness, poor Elers 
remained _ station- 
ary, and the affec- 
tion of the con- 
queror of Napo- 
leon for a person 
who could no 
longer be useful to 
him quickly van- 
ished. The pro- 
gressive coolness 
on the one side 
and warmth on 
the other—for the 
worthy captain 
continued to wor- 
ship the illus- 
trious commander 
to the end—is re- 
vealed by the tone of the letters. “ My 
dear Elers ” soon changes to “ Dear Sir,” 
and then “The Duke of Wellington 
presents his compliments to Mr. Elers, 
etc.” It is all very pathetic, and, alas! 
very laughable. The perseverance of 
Captain Elers deserved a better fate, at 
least in the case of the Newfoundland 
dog. A clerical cousin had left the cap- 
tain his universal legatee, but when the 
defunct parson’s debts were paid all that 
remained to the heir was a Newfoundland 
dog. To get rid of the animal Captain 
Elers made incredible efforts. He of- 
fered it as a memento, but in vain, to a 
lady who had jilted his deceased friend. 
Then the happy thought struck him that 
the Duke of Wellington might like to 
have it, and this was the result: 
“Lonpon, June 28th, 1836. 

“The Duke of Wellington presents his com- 
pliments and has no occasion for a 
Newfoundland dog, and will not deprive Mr. 
Elers of him.” 


Well might the rebuffed officer exclaim: 
“ Has he a heart!” 

Not the least interesting portion of 
the work is the appendix, which contains 
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a dozen letters ad- 
dressed by Miss 
Edgeworth to 
Captain Elers, 
among whose in- 
numerable cousins 
was the author of 
“Castle Rack- 
rent.” They are 
spontaneous, 
sprightly, warm- 
hearted, it might 
be said even jolly, 
but that the epi- 
thet would sound 
sacrilegious in 
connection with 
the staid Maria. 
Like all her cor- 
respondence, they 
show that it was 
in her to have at- 
tained a very high 
position, to have 
stood almost on 
the same level as 
Sir Walter —or, 
rather, as Thack- 
eray—if she had 
not been, from her very cradle, in- 
extricably entangled in the meshes of 
utilitarianism by her most pernicious 
father. In these letters she does not, as 
she is accused of doing by Lord Lytton, 
“regulate her watch and her heart to the 
precise moment for the one to strike and 
the other to throb.” 


& 





A Good Kentucky Story 


DIALEcT fiction is not so popular as it 
was a number of years ago, when Mr. 
Page wrote his delightful Virginia 
sketches. This is accounted for by the 
fact that so many writers of little real 
ability have attempted to conceal the 
worthlessness of their stories under this 
picturesque perversity in the use of 
words. But in a new country like our 
own, where original wit is often united 
with ignorance, and where there are not 
yet a sufficient number of schoolmas- 
ters greatly to affect the naturalness of 
speech, dialect fiction is an essential part 
of literature. There are portions of New 
England, of the South and of the West 
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where life cannot be dramatized with 
academic pronunciation, or in classical 
sentences. And it is a class of literature 
that deserves consideration because it 
portrays a passing phase of existence. 
Not only is the schoolmaster invading 
the mountain fastnesses with his gram- 
mar and dictionary, but the commercial 
fever of the times is drawing the poor 
from these remote places into the cities 
and factories. And with them a change 
of scene means a change of language, so 
that the dialect of the next generation 
will be less poetic and more blasphemous. 
It will portray the squalor and morals of 
the tenement districts, and there will be 
no poetic idioms in it of woods and fields 
and green mountain caves. 

In view of these facts we ought to 
value a good dialect story such as Mr. 
Fox has given us in The Little Shepherd 
of Kingdom Come.* This is a book with 
all the natural scenery put in so refresh- 
ingly that it is like traveling along the 
mountain tops to follow “ Chad” in and 
out of “ Kingdom Come.” All the char- 
acters stand for that particular mood of 
nature which brings them forth. The 
“ Bufords ” and “ Deans” represent the 
opulence, pride and refinement of the 
blue grass regions; the “ Turners” and 
“Dillons” stand like long, gaunt, shadow 
sentinels for the mountains, while in 
“Chad,” the little shepherd, the spirits 
of mountains and plains meet to make 
an admirable hero. He is destined to live 
in literature along with “ Huckleberry 
tinn” and “ Sentimental Tommie,” 
without being in the least like either of 
those gifted young vagrants. 

All Kentucky novelists are sentimental- 
ists, and it goes without saying that this 
romance of the little “wood colt” of 
“Kingdom Come” is a sentimental in- 
terpretation of the situation. But no 
one can charge Mr. Fox with making 
an illegitimate use of his or the reader’s 
emotions. There is not a charlatan sen- 
tence in the book; and, altho the scenes 
take us through the Civil War and 
through all that the Civil War meant in 
Kentucky, there is not a single maudlin 
appeal to prejudice. 





* THE LITTLE SHEPHERD OF KINGDOM CoMB. By 
31,50 For, Jr. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 








Evolution of the Japanese 


Mr. Gutick offers a very elaborate 
analysis of the national character of the 
Japanese* in explanation of his theory 
that the recent and rapid rise of Japan 
to power and reputation is to be found 
not in the externals of her civilization, 
nor yet in the influence of foreign gov- 
ernments, but in inherited mental and 
temperamental characteristics, reacting 
on the new and stimulating environment 
and working along the lines of true evolu- 
tion. All these characteristics he finds 
not to be inherent traits of the race na- 
ture, but to depend upon the social order. 
Even moral traits, he holds, are due to 
that order and are changing with it. 
Broadly generalizing, he concludes that 
the features distinguishing not merely 
the Japanese but all Oriental peoples and 
civilizations from their Occidental con- 
geners are differences of social evolution, 
and rest on social and not on biological 
heredity. 

Mr. Gulick is a missionary of the 
American Board in Japan; his residence 
in the country has been long, and his 
knowledge of the people is extensive and 
minute. He discusses in detail the prob- 
lems and method of progress, and then 
such characteristics as hero worship, 
marital love, industry, jealousy, revenge, 
humanity, patriotism, stoicism, zsthetics, 
intellectuality and religion. His book 
can be read and studied with profit, and 
will serve as a useful corrective for the 
highly imaginative and poetic concep- 
tions of the Japanese people, which Sir 
Edwin Arnold and Mr. Lafcadio Hearn 
have led many to believe are the real 
ones. But the reader will need patience, 
for its prolixity is great, its repetitions 
frequent, and much space is given to dis- 
cussions in abstract psychology, which 
might well have been omitted. Wher- 
ever Mr. Gulick draws upon his personal 
acquaintance with the Japanese and nar- 
rates incident and customs, he is inter- 
esting, informative and clear, but between 
oases of this kind there are many 
deserts which keep one jumping over 
them, so to speak, until the exer- 
cise gets exhausting. This is a not 





* EVOLUTION OF THE JAPANESE, SOCIAL AND 
Psycuic. By Sidney lL. Gulick. New York: Flem- 
ing H. Revell Co. $2.00 net. 
























uncommon fault of books constructed 
as this is, from “ addresses delivered by 
the writer” and published despite the 
recognized need for further elaboration 
because of “ the urgency of friends, who 
deem it wise that he delay no longer in 
laying his thought before the wider pub- 
lic.” The “wider public” has some 
rights in the matter, one of which is a 
claim to conciseness and consequent 
economy of the reader’s energy and time. 


as 


Hephestus. By Arthur Stringer. Toronto 
Methodist Book and Publishing House 


The dedication alone would be enough 
to convince even the casual reader that 
Mr. Stringer knows a good deal about 
the making of verse, and the impression 
is deepened decidedly by a perusal of the 
volume itself. The following passage oc- 
curs in a speech of Sappho’s to Phaon in 
the course of the third poem, “ Sappho 
in Leucadia: ” 

“As waters come whence reeds may never 
see, 

So men have wider missions than we know. 

’Tis not thro’ all their moods they hunger for 

Our poor pale faces; as a flame at sea 

They seek us in the gloom and then forget. 

*Tis when by dusk the battle-sweat has dried; 

*Tis when the port is won, and wind and storm 

Are past; tis when the heart for solace aches; 

’Tis when the road is lost in darkling woods, 

Or under alien stars the fire is lit 

And when strange dreams make deep the 
idle hour; 

Then would I have my name sing throbbingly 

Thro some belovéd heart, soft as a bird— 


And swing with it—swing sweet as silver 
bells!” 


Excellent as this is in point of meter and 
diction—and we have taken as favorable 
a specimen of his verse as we could find— 
it still lacks something. With the ex- 
ception of the first five lines it lacks what 
we can call only genuine poetic rhythm. 
The poetic significance of things is not 
in themselves, but in the emotion of the 
spectator at once impassioned and specu- 
lative; and this emotional pulse of his 
both controls and is subtly reproduced 
by the rhythm. This is the reason that 
good poetry transfigures its subject be- 
yond the possibility of prose; it both rep- 
resents the object and inspires the feel- 
ing, whereas prose furnishes only the 
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former and leaves the reader to supply 
the latter for himself. And this is the 
reason also that Mr. Stringer’s poetry, 
for all its merits, leaves us rather cold. 
This view of his inspiration would seem 
to be borne out by his style, which lacks 
the intense compression of high poetry 
and is discursive rather than intuitive— 
in other words, is essentially a rich prose 
style adapted to the exigencies of verse. 
While if any further confirmation were 
wanting, it might be found in the themes 
of his pieces, which are all three—the 
Vulcan, the Persephone and the Sappho 
—themes of renunciation, the positive 
motive of the poem in each case consisting 
in an attempt to make the best of a bad 
bargain by sentimentalizing, as it were, 
the purely negative advantages of dis- 
possession, which it must honestly be 
confessed are often considerable. But 
we would not disparage Mr. Stringer’s 
poems ; we would point out what in stock 
phrase it is usual to call their promise, 
and at the same time the one thing want- 
ing, in our opinion, to make them poetry 
of a very high order. 
& 


The Silver Poppy. By Arthur Stringer. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co., $1.50. 


Considered from the standpoint of lit- 
erary merit, the first half of this book 
far exceeds the latter. The scenes are laid 
in New York, and the author has that 
touch which changes all the highways of 
a great city into starways, into refresh- 
ing life currents and gardens of enchant- 
ment: 


“The city lay beneath them, a garden of 
glimmering lights—pearl, opal and amethyst— 
with a flickering ruby or two in the remote, 
velvety darkness. . . . That is Broadway. . 
still looking like a Milky Way of lights. 

And those golden crowns of light are the 
roof gardens: and there is Fifth avenue, 
spangled with its twin rows of white electric 
globes, for all the world like a double thread 
of pearls hanging down the breast of the city. 
Those crawling snakes with the golden scales 
are the ‘L’ trains. That cobweb of light is 
the Brooklyn Bridge, and those little ruby fire- 
flies are the ferries on the North River. 

That disorderly, happy-go-lucky tangle and 
snarl of lights to your left is East Side, and 
that sinister scar of brighter light across like 
a sword-gash is the Bowery itself.” 


All of which is a little too artificial, of 
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course, to be in the best literary form; 
but it is an ingenious description of the 
city, not without its charm. But Mr. 
Stringer is concerned with hypnotizing 
the reader into the more dangerous de- 
tails of his story.. Apparently there is a 
vaudeville instinct in artistic human na- 
ture which accounts for the fact that so 
many men and women of talent love the 
Bohemian life, And in this book we 
have a very good representation of some 
of the worst features. It is wickedness 
illuminated by wit, passion refined by 
sensibility and decency seduced by clev- 
erness. On the whole it is an exceeding- 
ly well conceived and carefully developed 
story, and it is a pity, therefore, that it 
belongs to the class of decadent litera- 
ture. 
a 


Monsigny. By Justus Miles Farman. 

York: Doubleday, Page & Co., $1.50. 

This novel should have appeared in 
yellow paper covers. It is of the sort 
read with delight by maid servants and 
coachmen. The scenes are laid in a 
chateau of France, ‘vith enough foun- 
tains and marble staircases about to give 
the proper romantic atmosphere. There 
is an innocent, beautiful girl, a sinister 
widow and a lot of peacock gentlemen 
who figure in the most dramatic réles, 
and there are intrigues, of course, with 
women in their lace draperies falling 
down in fits of hysterics,—all the time- 
worn stage features, in fact, that usually 
make up a tale of this kind. But the 
illustrations are beautiful'and worthy of 
a better cause. : 


New 
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Literary Notes 


THE “Just So Stories” and “The Five 
Nations” are included in Scribner’s Outward 
Bound Edition of Kipling’s Works. 

..-.-Lhe Temple Edition now includes 
“Verba Christi,” Howell’s “Letters” in three 
volumes, and “ Pippa Passes and Other Dra- 
matic Poems,” by Robert Browning. (The 
Macmillan Company, 50 cents each.) 

..-.The Arthur H. Clarke Company an- 
nounce that the scope of “The Philippine Is- 
lands,” while not exceeding the number of vol- 
umes, fifty-five, as planned, will be enlarged 
so as to cover the entire period of Spanish 
domination down to 1808. 

...-Doubleday, Page & Co. are publishing 
the Memoirs of Henri de Blowitz, the famous 
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correspondent of the London Times, who was 
an intimate friend of King Edward and of all 
the political rulers of Europe. The Memoirs 
are full of dramatic interest. 


.... There are a number of important books 
among the Fall Publications of Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. The following may be particular- 
ized: “ Autobiography of Seventy Years,” by 
Senator George F. Hoar; “A Literary History 
of Ireland,” by J. H. Millar; “Poets and 
Dreamers,” by Lady Gregory; “Rossetti 
Papers: 1862 to 1870;” “ The Makers of Hel- 
las,” by E. E. G. 


Pebbles 


Tom never ate a “tomater,” 
Kate loved them while Tom was a hater. 
Yet Kate often said 
Such a man she’d not wed, 
So to mate her Tom ate a “ tomater.” 
—Chaparral. 


.... Doctor,” said the sweet young thing, 
“T’ve been told that eating cucumbers will re- 
move freckles.” “So it will, under one condi- 
tion,” replied Dr. Gruff. “And what is that?” 
“That the freckles are on the cucumbers.”— 
Philadelphia Press. 


...-Mrs. Smith (rushing in) : “ Doctor, doc- 
tor dear! my little son has swallowed a mouse. 
What in the world is to be done?” Doctor 
(gruffy): “Swallowed a mouse, has he? 
Well, go home and tell him to swallow a cat.” 
—Medical Journal. 


...-1 mever wrote a speech in my life, and 
never but once used one that another man had 
written. I envy the man who can sit down in 
cold blood and achieve a thought, then dress it 
—put clothes on it, pants, coat, vest, shoes and 
collar, and turn it out in full attire, as Minerva 
sprouted from the brain of Jupiter.—Speaker 
Cannon at the Hamilton Club Banquet in Chi- 
cago. 


....Since Mr. Joseph Chamberlain began to 
advocate his “ Preferential Plan,” the follow- 
ing “ad.” has been appearing almost daily in 
the “ Agony Column” of the London Times: 

“He that withholdeth corn, the people shall 
curse him; but blessing shall be upon the head 
of him that selleth it.’—Proverbs xi., 26. 


“And the Scripture cannot be broken.”— 
St. John x., 25. 


....St. Peter: “Who are you?” Appli- 
cant: “A resident of Wallasey.” St. Peter: 
“Did you subscribe to the Parish M aga- 
zine?” Applicant: “Yes.” St. Peter: “ Did 
you pay your subscription?” Applicant: “I 
forgot. St. Peter: 

Y_ Wollasey Parish Church 


Magazine. 
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Is Prosperity to Stay? 


To some observing minds the alterna- 
tion of general prosperity and depression 
has seemed to resemble the movement of 


a pendulum. In the United States we 
have been enjoying a period of unprece- 
dented prosperity, prolonged beyond the 
term allowed for it by the theories of 
some economists. Has now the pendu- 
lum begun to move downward? 

This question is suggested by the pro- 
longed and remarkable decline of securi- 
ties, as well as by signs of decreasing de- 
mand for consumption in the iron and 
steel trade, affecting an industry always 
in recent years regarded as a barometer, 
and now attracting more attention than 
ever before, on account of the prominence 
of its securities in the Exchange market. 

Our prosperity has been menaced by 
the excesses of the organizers of capital 
and the folly of organized labor. But the 
foundations of it were never more firm 
and broad. The crops are abundant, rail- 
roads are congested with traffic, the na- 
tional currency is no longer exposed to 
the threat of depreciation, and the Treas- 
ury’s gold holdings exceed those of any 
other country in the world. 

The continuous and prolonged decline 
of marketable securities has cut away a 
mushroom growth of fictitious values. If 
it be true that artificial pressure was at 
first applied by powerful interests, it is 
also true that after a time no such pres- 
sure was needed to accelerate the down- 
ward movement. Owing to the excesses 
of wild inflation, chiefly in forming in- 
dustrial combinations and selling them to 
a confiding public, the speculative finan- 
cial structure was in a highly vulnerable 
condition. As the decline proceeded, one 
weak spot after another was reached, one 
interest after another became embar- 
rassed, first-class securities were thrown 
overboard for the preservation of un- 
digested or indigestible ones, and the 
movement became one of general liquida- 
tion. It is a most encouraging sign that 
it has been accompanied by a surprisingly 
short list of failures, 
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How does this affect the condition of 
trade and industry throughout the coun- 
try? Does it foreshadow depression as 
a result of underlying conditions, or must 
depression be caused by it? Underlying 
conditions, not including those created 
by the speculator and promoter, are 
sound. But this fall of securities tends 
to affect the general situation, in several 
ways and for reasons which we shall point 
out. 

It has impaired public confidence in - 
the leaders of American finance. By em- 
barrassing some capitalists and making 
others extremely cautious, it tends to 
check investment in industrial additions 
and improvements. 

Confidence in some of our financial 
captains, who are in these days closely 
related to our captains of industry, has 
been impaired, to say the least, by recent 
disclosures as to the methods of Trust- 
makers and underwriting syndicates. The 
receding tide of promotion water and 
froth has laid bare many jagged reefs of 
sharp practice and much slime of self- 
ishness, together with the gaping ribs of 
more than one wreck. At high water all 
these were concealed under the smooth 
surface of elevated and more or less pa- 
triotic finance. We have in mind the 
latest revelations as to the negotiations 
attending the promotion of the Ship- 


building Company and the sale of the 


Bethlehem Steel Works to that combina- 
tion. As to these transactions there has 
been some sensational exaggeration in 
the press. Mr. Schwab, President of the 
Steel Corporation, had bought the Bethle- 
hem Works for a little more than $7,000,- 
ooo. The property passed under the con- 
trol of the Steel Corporation Syndicate, 
an organization that made a profit of 
more than $50,000,000 upon a paid-in 
capital of $25,000,000. It was not deemed 
expedient for President Schwab or the 
Corporation to own these Works and thus 
openly to monopolize the supply of steel 
armor plates for war ships. To the bud- 
ding Shipbuilding Company they were 
sold by the syndicate or Mr. Schwab for 
$10,000,000 in bonds (which had share 














voting power), $10,000,000 of preferred 
stock and $10,000,000 of common shares. 
This may fairly be criticised as a some- 
what flagrant example of overcapitaliza- 
tion, but it should be borne in mind that 
for the stock a market and a value were 
yet to be made. In fact, the stock has had 
very little value in cash. Three-quarters 
of this stock was delivered to Mr. Schwab 
and one-quarter to the managers of the 
Syndicate, J. P. Morgan & Co. Of the 
remaining $25,000,000 of stock only a 
small portion had been distributed to the 
vendors of the subsidiary properties 
combined in the Shipbuilding Trust. 

A formal agreement was at once 
drawn up, and signed by Mr. Schwab, 
the purchasing parties, and a firm of 
brokers, providing that all the remain- 
ing stock not yet distributed should be 
withheld from the market and that no 
part of it should be sold or otherwise 
disposed of until the $15,000,000 de- 
livered to Mr. Schwab and the $5,000,- 
ooo delivered to Morgan & Co. should 
have been marketed. The brokers 
were bound to sell this stock “as ex- 
peditiously and advantageously as pos- 
sible.” They were to sell it at $65 and 
$25 per share (preferred and common), 
or at higher prices, if they could. It 
appears that the market would not ab- 
sorb the shares. Few, if any, were 
sold. At some date not mentioned the 
$5,000,000 in stock which had been de- 
livered to J. P. Morgan & Co. was sold 
to Mr. Schwab for $75,000, and this 
sum became a part of the Steel Syndi- 
cate’s profit. The firm of Morgan & Co. 
says to the public that it was not a party 
to any agreement for selling these shares. 

While the apparently large gains of 
those who sold the Bethlehem Works 
existed merely on paper and have never 
been materialized, the methods re- 
vealed by this lifting of the curtain, to- 
gether with the amusing record of the 
attempt of the Shipbuilding Company’s 
promotion agents to procure the under- 
writing of bonds in Paris by persons on 
the ragged edge of financial circles, ex- 
cite the disapproval and hostility of 
the average investor. The publication 


of such a chapter of finance may com- 
pel the adoption of more acceptable 
methods of promotion. 

As we have said, the decline of se- 
curities has embarrassed a considerable 
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number of capitalists of the middle class 
and made others cautious. Thus the de- 
mand for consumption must be affected 
in some measure. At the base of the iron 
and steel industry the output has probably 
been excessive; it is now to be reduced 
by about one-fifth. But the consumption 
of iron and steel has been unnaturally 
cut down by the folly of the labor unions 
in the building trades. They have chosen 
for their unwise and hostile action the 
very time when, in their own interest and 
in the interest of all workingmen, they 
ought to sustain the consumptive demand 
for steel, because of the sentimental as 
well as the direct effect of declining de- 
mand upon that public confidence that 
sustains wage schedules and keeps labor 
employed. In accounting for the restric- 
tion of iron and steel output we must 
not overlook the long suspension of work 
upon $90,000,000 worth of large build- 
ings in New York, the recent withdrawal 
of $50,000,000 from intended investment 
in other similar buildings there, and the 
partial paralysis of building work in other 
cities where the unions have shown an 
equal lack of good common sense. The 
entire fabric of industry and credit is 
sensitive to changes in the condition of 
the industry that produces iron and steel. 
If the organizers of capital, by their ex- 
cesses, have threatened and endangered 
the life of the goose that lays golden 
eggs, organized labor may fairly be ac- 
cused of the same folly. 

But we can find in fundamental condi- 
tions no warrant for a belief that the 
pendulum has started, or is about to 
start, on its downward sweep. The 
“boom” period of excessive speculation 
and promotion is ended. A period of 
industrial conservatism is probably at 
hand. There may be some reduction of 
output and prices. Further increase of 
wages cannot reasonably be expected. 
But for a prediction of approaching de- 
pression there is no support in conditions 
that exist or can be } aeeneen 


The Life of Gladstone 


To most readers Mr. Morley’s “ Life 
of Gladstone,” long expected and now at 
last published, will be decidedly the book 
of the year. Some idea of the magnitude 
of the historian’s task may be obtained 
from his own statement in the preface. 
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During his life Gladstone’s accumulation 
of letters and other documents became so 
enormous that he was obliged to build 
out a room—the famous Octagon cham- 
ber—at Hawarden to hold them. This 
great mass of papers Mr. Morley under- 
took to examine, besides “ several thou- 
sands of other pieces from the legion of 
Mr. Gladstone’s correspondents.”  Al- 
together, he says with what sounds not 
unlike a sigh of relief, he examined “ be- 
tween two and three hundred thousand 
written papers of one sort or another.” 
The result is a biography somewhat 
alarming in its proportions—three large 
volumes, forsooth, of more than six hun- 
dred pages each. 

So formidable a work might stagger 
even a veteran reader of books, were it 
not for two things. In the first place, Mr. 
Morley is one of the few living writers 
who is always interesting without being 
superficial, and dignified without being 
dull, a scholar and a master of English. 
And then the life of Gladstone becomes 
of necessity almost a history of the long 
and crowded Victorian era, with which 
his activity is practically synchronous. 
Not only was he intimately connected 
with the political growth of that period, 
but in one way or another he touched on 
most of the intellectual movements that 
made the reign of Victoria so significant. 
He was an ardent Churchman and did not 
hesitate to tilt a lance at Huxley and the 
other champions of science; he was a 
classical scholar who threw himself heart- 
ily into the terrible battle of the Homer- 
ids; he was interested in modern litera- 
ture and for many years a word from 
him was sufficient to make or mar the 
fortune of a book; he was a renowned 
talker who met and conversed with all 
the world. Indeed, there are those un- 
charitable enough to assert that the up- 
shot of his superhuman activities was 
chiefly words—and still words. Certain- 
lv his encounter with Huxley does not to- 
day redound particularly to his credit, 
nor is his scholarship taken very serious- 
ly, nor was his commendation of books— 
Marie Bashkirtseff, for example—always 
quite wise. Yet, withal, he stands, to 
friend and foe alike, one of the colossal 
figures of the past century—and there 
were giants in those days, 
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Mr. Morley in his biography has con- 
cerned himself chiefly with the statesman, 
and has undoubtedly shown his custom- 
ary good judgment in so doing; for our 
opinion of Gladstone must, of course, 
rest finally on our estimate of the man 
as a leader of parties and a minister of 
government. Mr. Morley, it is well 
known, was a friend and follower of 
Gladstone and writes frankly as a parti- 
san, yet without glozing his hero’s errors 
and from no petty outlook. While en- 
gaged in his task, Queen Victoria—who, 
as well as King Edward, did all in her 
power to facilitate the historian’s labors 
—begged him not to treat his great theme 
“in the narrow way of party;” and, if 
we may judge from a hasty glance 
through the volumes, he has succeeded 
in avoiding “ the narrow way,” while not 
hesitating to express pointedly his own 
convictions. He has written one of the 
books that must be dealt with in any fu- 
ture study of the Victorian era. 

A more extended account of Mr. Mor- 
ley’s work will be given in THE INDE- 
PENDENT in due time by a distinguished 
scholar and writer. 


A Change of Seasons 


In the great cities a change of seasons 
is a mere matter of weather, a question 
of food and shelter for some, of top- 
coats and amusements for others. No- 
where is there a comradeship with nature 
for summer favors, nor a hand to hand 
conflict with her for winter stores. Even 
in the spring, when there is a new sensa- 
tion abroad in the tree tops and every 
inch of untrodden ground grows a green 
tuft of grass, the people in the streets are 
not aware of what is going on except by 
the signs in the shop windows or by a 
bunch of violets on my lady’s bonnet. 
Yet, for a month even before the snows 
melted, every sparrow in the city has 
been discussing household economy un- 
der stately eaves and in cosy roof corners. 
Whatever was wrong or vicious in his 
winter life on the pavements has been 


forgiven him in these upper regions of - 


sunshine, and belongs now to a past con- 
sciousness that was discarded with his 
bedraggled winter feathers. He is no 
longer a bushwhacker of his kind, a rogue 
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of the garbage gutters and dustbins; he 
is the knight errant of love, or a respect- 
able citizen, converted by an impulse of 
nature, by a sweet breath of fresh sods 
and hawthorn hedges that has somehow 
reached him through the grime and 
smoke of innumerable flues and chim- 
neys. All his rakish affections center 
about one virtuous nest mate, and what 
was formerly a marauding instinct be- 
comes a noble paternal ambition to pro- 
vide crumbs for his young. 

But the men and women who fared 
with him through winter months failed 
to take the cue. They misunderstood the 
sensation that stretched his vagabond 
wings for flight into cleaner air for a 
sentimentality that might be expressed 
in muslin and a vacation upon the sea- 
shore. Otherwise they were preoccupied 
with the handmaking of their own affairs, 
asking no odds of heaven in their steam- 
heated, gas-lit city, and despising the ab- 
surdity of changing life and occupation 
to suit the season—all of which is as it 
must be!—else we should have no cities, 
no great industries, no Fifth Avenues, 
nor tenement districts. 

But far out in the country, where sun 
and earth furnish support upon nature’s 
installment plan, a different order pre- 
vails. From the smallest creature to the 
richest farmer, all are dependent upon 
her for inspiration, hope and harvest. 
Each must make provision during her 
plentiful moods for the barren time when 
she strips the world, seals the ground 
and covers all with the white silence of 
snow. 

And so it happens that now while some 
people in the cities are passing from the 
hardships of heat to the severities of cold 
with dull improvidence, and others are 
exchanging the surf and summer opera 
for the gayeties of the winter season, 
those who live in the country according 
to Nature’s oracles are far otherwise em- 
ployed. For there is a crown of golden- 
rod upon every hill, a yellow harvest 
light in the valleys, and the odor of corn 
in the air. The leaves are falling in the 
forest, and the gray squirrels are making 
acorn barns of every hollow tree. The 
birds no longer fluff and flirt and sing, 
but every little dandy robin has his 
feathers smoothed close ready for the 
Southward flight. Everywhere there are 
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the evidences of excitement over the 
change. Staid farm horses that have 
sweated their way clumsily through many 
a furrow during the summer season are 
sniffing coltishly at the frosty wind, and 
every creature is growing a thicker coat 
of hair. Thus it happens that there are 
noisy preparations in the barn yard. And 
within the house crickets are already chir- 
ruping under warm hearth stones. After 
the long days of blossom and sunshine 
the housewife sits before the fire sorting 
her seeds; prince feathers and dahlias, 
zinnias and hollyhocks are labeled; tu- 
lip bulbs, hyacinths and daffodils are 
ready for planting in the brown beds out- 
side. And somewhere in a warm, dark 
closet, mysteriously potent packages of 
herbs are tied in medicine rows along the 
wall, There are bags of beans and dam- 
sons dried, and, tier above tier, jellies and 
preserves rise in orderly precision,—clear 
golden on the first shelf, wine-red to 
blackberry after that,—with tall jars of 
pickles to flank and divide the best from 
the “second best.” In the attic every 
chest has been rifled of camphor scented 
shawls and blankets, and passers by may 
see a family procession of log cabin 
quilts, varying in size from the baby’s 
crib to the “ company bed,” “ airing ” on 
the privet hedge. The everlasting, never- 
fading rag carpet has been put down in 
the living room. And the questioning of 
lengthening Bessie’s last winter’s frock, 
or of making John’s top-coat out of 
father’s old one, is a problem that faces 
every female member of the family; for 
when people live next door to Nature, 
however prosperous, they learn the virtue 
of economy, the wit of outlasting their 
clothes. With them neatly sewed patches 
are the fine decorations of industry that 
harmonize decently with those little 
squares of color that Nature often sets 
a blooming in the midst of a gray land- 
scape. This conformity, by the way, 
really explains why a country boy’s trou- 
sers become a misfit only when he ven- 
tures to the city in them. They were 
designed for hillside farming and husk- 
ing bees, therefore they do not contrast 
properly with the architecture of city 
scenery as do the delicate, inane legs of 
the haberdasher’s dummies in the shop 
windows. 

One other difference in the effect of 
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seasons, in town and out, should not be 
overlooked. The value of a man in the 
city is the same the year around. His 
social and commercial importance does 
not fluctuate equinoctially. But in the 
country this is not the case. As win- 
ter approaches, economy ceases to be 
agricultural and become entirely do- 
mestic. The woman is then the prime 
factor, since the peace and comfort of 
the household depend largely upon her 
thrift and ingenuity,—while the man, 
with his harvest gathered and no land 
to till, is often a kind of dead beat who 
may be relegated to tasks about the 
barn, or set to sorting turnips, or even 
coaxed into winding thread sheepishly 
of evenings when nothing else offers. 
Still, he is the one winter superfluity 
that an industrious woman tolerates 
with becoming grace. And he is do- 
cile, grateful or ungrateful according to 
the law and disposition of his own 
mind. 

But when all is said, he can better 
afford to endure the petticoat dynasty 
of these few months than other men, 
since he is the only one of them who 
follows successfully three vocations 
during the remainder of the year. For 
the business of preparing and planting 
is different from that of tending and 
keeping; and both vary from the care 
of the harvester. Nor is the man who 
sows in the quickening silence of the 
young spring the same who reaps his 
share from the autumn fullness of the 
earth. One is different, an anxious 
speculator in heaven’s favors, who fol- 
lows nature’s great moods with fear 
and trembling. He is lifted up by her 
sunshine, cast down by her shadows. 
But at the end of the year with his 
barns filled, he has the consciousness 
of one whom the earth has made a fa- 
vorite of fortune. Thus is he finished 
at last like a weather beaten oak that 
has survived the sweetness and mad- 
ness of many seasons. 

As for the man in the city who treads 
the pavements to and from his office, 
forever blind to the miracle that 
changes the snows of winter into the 
blossoms of spring,—Ah! well, he is a 
commercial abstraction of humanity, a 
mere product of civilization and 
finances who does not really belong 
to any natural order of life. 
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The Right to Be Courted 


Some weeks ago we discussed the 
curious experiment in education now be- 
ing carried on in this country by which 
the task of the training of young people 
of both sexes is being given almost ex- 
clusively into the hands of female celi- 
bates, and called attention to the rules 
adopted by many school boards according 
to which marriage is considered a suffi- 
cient cause for summary dismissal. In 
Kansas they have been carrying this a 
little further than anywhere else, as is the 
custom of that State in most matters. It 
was found that even the threat of dis- 
graceful discharge was not sufficient in 
all cases to prevent the schoolma’ams 
from occasionally dropping off into 
matrimony. The State lost every year 
many of its best teachers that way; 
teachers who were qualified to do good 
work after having spoiled several room- 
fuls of children in learning their profes- 
sion. It was realized that it must be 
nipped in the bud, and that it was too 
late to stop a woman from getting mar- 
ried when she had already found her 
affinity, or “ he had found her,” as the 
modest woman prefers to put it. Follow- 
ing out the idea of which we hear so 
much nowadays, that political economy 
is only civic housekeeping, the school 
boards adopted the rule which house- 
wives have so long enforced, “ No fol- 
lowers allowed.” The candidates for po- 
sitions were required to sign not only a 
pledge against marriage, but an agree- 
ment that they would not even allow 
themselves to be approached with a view 
to matrimony. The rules in some cases 
were almost as explicit in regard to the 
permissible limits of the attentions al- 
lowed as those famous orders promul- 
gated by General Booth to check the 
matrimonial tendencies of the Hallelujah 
lads and lasses. 

Now the laws of New York will not 
allow a couple to get acquainted, at least 
by correspondence initiated through a 
newspaper, except with an open and 
avowed matrimonial object; a curious at- 
tempt to reverse the ordinary laws of na- 
ture and the mode of courtship procedure 
in vogue since the days of primordial 
protoplasm. Fortunately the law was no 
better obeyed than the other laws of that 
State ; otherwise the realistic novelists of 





























New York would have had to write their 
romances backward, beginning with a 
proposal and ending with a talk about the 
weather and a cold salutation. In Kansas 
the opposite policy was followed. Teach- 
ers could conduct any kind of corre- 
spondence except one leading to mar- 
riage, and could receive any callers ex- 
cept suitors. That is what makes Ameri- 
can politics so interesting; its variety. 
One State will require all saloons to be 
screened ; another requires them all to be 
opened to view from the street. One 
pure food law will proscribe the use of 
hops in beer; another will prescribe it. 
One legislature will demand bedrooms as 
adjuncts to saloons, another will compel 
their separation. The only thing that all 
legislatures are agreed upon is that it is 
their duty to make the people do some- 
thing that they do not want to do, no 
matter what. Like cowboys in a snow- 
storm their object is to keep the herd on 
the move, no matter where they drive it. 

The efforts of the school boards to pre- 
vent their teachers getting married might 
have been as effective in Kansas as in 
some other States, except for one thing. 
The men of that State in a moment of 
inadvertence many years ago when the 
State was young granted the right of 
suffrage in school matters to the women. 
The politicians realized that there was 
not much in the school elections for them 
anyway, and if the women would take 
that and be satisfied, it would be better 
than to have to grant the whole ballot; at 
any rate it was a harmless experiment. 
And so it proved. The creature thus par- 
tially unchained from the hearthstone 
did not run ravaging through the streets, 
as some feared she would. The women 
voted about as regularly as the men and 
used about the same amount of sagacity 
and asininity in the operation, but they 
did not show any marked desire to run 
for office, and very few women were on 
the school boards. Both the friends and 
the enemies of woman suffrage came to 
despair of the Kansas experiment, since 
it was good for nothing as an example, 
either as a warning or as a model. 

But in this crisis it proved not to be 
a negligible factor. The Kansas people 
have ceased to be frightened at the words 
“paternal government,” but the govern- 
ment as a chaperone was too much for 
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them. The women rose in defense of 
the right to be courted, of which their 
sisters who conducted the shooting gal- 
leries for young ideas were being de- 
prived, and by a secret but well concerted 
movement they elected a majority of the 
country school boards in the 2,000 dis- 
tricts of the State. The men were in 
many cases busy with the harvesting and 
did not realize that anything unusual was 
happening until the women began to 
come to the polls in mass late in the after- 
noon. Most of the newly elected school 
boards are pledged to rescind the ob- 
noxious rules. This incident certainly 
favors the argument that is generally 
used by the advocates of the extension of 
the suffrage in any direction, that while 
it may be of no apparent value to any 
particular class under ordinary circum- 
stances, as an emergency weapon and a 
check against tyranny it is very useful. 

But it is our duty to point out certain 
dangers in this new movement. That is 
considered the main duty of editors 
nowadays; to point out possible disas- 
trous consequences to the most promising 
endeavors, and to turn the fairest gar- 
ment inside out lest we forget that it has 
a seamy side. In some places where the 
new school boards are entirely composed 
of women it is proposed to retaliate by 
cutting down the salaries of the male 
teachers who smoke. We hope this will 
not be done. We recommend a spirit of 
conciliation rather than of revenge. 
Let the rival sexes in Kansas bury the 
hatchet. A man suddenly deprived of 
his tobacco gets cross, just as a woman 
does who is too long deprived of a hus- 
band, and there are too many cross 
teachers as it is. 

Another warning. It is well the 
women have vindicated their right to be 
courted, but let them not go too far in 
the exercise of their power. A few years 
ago, when people began to talk about the 
“right to work,” it sounded so pleasant 
that almost every one agreed to it, until 
they found that some of those who were 
using the phrase meant by it the right to 
prevent other men from working except 
as they wanted them to, and involved the 
right to use any means, from epithets to 
dynamite, to make them mind. Now, 
women are always inclined to go to ex- 
tremes, just as men are, and we shudder 
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to contemplate the results if this newly 
discovered natural right should be de- 
veloped as other rights have been. The 
first step would be, of course, to establish 
a minimum number of suitors for each 
schoolma’am, for it is repugnant to one’s 
sense of justice to see some girls without 
lovers while one girl has four or five, sim- 
ply because she happens to be “ pretty to 
walk with and witty to talk with.” The 
republic cannot endure if such a state of 
social inequality exists. A little regula- 
tion would secure at least one proposal in 
five years to each schoolma’am. Then, 
since the number of eligible voung men 
is limited, it would be found necessary to 
prescribe the number of calls per week 
and the length of each, and vigorous boy- 
cott instituted against any girl who kept 
“open house,” or worked overtime on 
matrimonial negotiations. If feeling be- 
came so aroused as to threaten public 
riots, it would be necessary to establish 
courts of arbitration, of which the prece- 
dent and the models would be found in 
the “Courts of Love” which ruled in 
sunny Provence in the Middle Ages. 
And finally—or at least this is as far as 
our editorial foresight will carry—a 
young man would not be allowed to pay 
attention to any particular young lady of 
his own selection, but would have to ap- 
ply to the union and have a sweetheart 
assigned to him. Nor would he be al- 
lowed to cease his devotions in that 
abrupt way which has broken so many 
maiden hearts under the old régime, but 
he would be obliged to continue the court- 
ing as long as the union required, and ac- 
cording to the rules regulating the gifts, 
visits, favors, endearments and caresses, 
under the eye of the walking delegate. 
Any indication of a tendency on the part 
of the young man to drop any girl from 
the payroll of his attentions or to call on 
scab girls on off nights would call for the 
severest penalties. On the whole this 
state of things might not be any improve- 
ment on the tyranny which prevailed be- 
fore women had vindicated the right to 
be courted. We no sooner get rid of one 
Cesar than we find ourselves under the 
domination of another. However, if 
affairs in Kansas do not turn out so bad 
as we have prognosticated,-let no one say 
that it is not because we did not say that 
they would not. 
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Presbyterians in Church Unions 


WE mentioned the fact last week that 
the everlasting negro question bobbed up 
in the negotiations for union of the com- 
mittees of the Northern Presbyterians 
and the Cumberland Presbyterian Church. 
The trouble comes over the rule of the 
Northern Church that two presbyteries 
shall not be organized in the same terri- 
tory, which means that there shall not 
be one English and one German, or one 
white and one colored presbytery occupy- 
ing the same ground, but that all Presby- 
terian churches shall meet together on 
equal terms. This rule is different from 
that of the Methodists, who have allowed, 
by vote of General Conference, their 
white and colored churches to meet in 
separate conferences when they should 
so desire. In the South the white 
churches did so desire, and the colored 
churches finally yielded unwillingly. 

Now the Cumberland Presbyterians 
are strong in the South, but not among 
the negroes, and they hesitate about join- 
ing with a denomination in which they 
might meet in presbytery with tinted 
Christians. So they will wait until the 
next meeting of the General Assembly, 
when a committee is to report on a propo- 
sition to rescind the rule forbidding two 
presbyteries to occupy the same terri- 
tory. There are quite a number of colored 
Presbyterian Churches in the South be- 
longing to the Northern Church, but none 
in the Southern Church, as they have 
been directed to form a denomination of 
their own. The negro Presbyterians be- 
longing to the Northern Church are quite 
stirred up over the proposition to set them 
off in separate presbyteries and are pro- 
testing that in that case they might as 
well withdraw entirely. The Presbytery 
of Catawba, N. C., mainly colored, has 
unanimously adopted an overture of pro- 
test declaring that the proposed separa- 
tion is “un-Presbyterian,” that it 
“ would tend to eliminate life-long mem- 
bers from their beloved Church,” and 
that it would be “unchristian and in 
direct opposition to the life and teachings 
of Jesus.” This proposition, which 
originated in an overture from the Synod 
of Tennessee, involves a principle of the 
highest importance and will offer a test 
of the character of the denomination, 
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This week we report from the antipodes 
another meeting of committees that 
were appointed to consider the union of 
Presbyterians and Methodists in Aus- 
tralia. This preliminary meeting was a 
very hopeful one. They have published a 
comparative statement of their system of 
Church government, from which it ap- 
pears that there is no essential difference 
between them. Like the English Wes- 
leyans, the Methodists of Australia have 
no bishops, and their quarterly confer- 
ence is much like a presbytery. The main 
difference that can be discovered is in 
their ways of appointing their ministers. 
It is very curious that there, as here, the 
doctrinal difficulty seems to have van- 
ished. High Calvinism, whether sub- 
lapsarian or supralapsarian, plays no part, 
and few people now can retain in memory 
the meaning of the words. It looks as 
if the union might be accomplished, but 
it will take time to reconcile the old men 
on both sides to it. Yet there are fewer 
of them in so young a country. 


& 


Russian Lhe 8th of October has come 
Bad Faith and gone, and Russia has 

taken no step to evacuate 
Manchuria. On the contrary, she took 
that day for a spectacular parade of 
troops at Newchwang, singing netional 
airs. It is difficult, and perhaps not 
necessary, to use the language of courtesy 
in speaking of Russia’s contempt for her 
solemn promises made to the United 
States, and by treaty with China. Our 
State Department has Russia’s written 
promise to evacuate, and so definite was 
it that Secretary Hay was forced to ac- 
cept it as genuine and profess to believe 
it. The securing of that promise was one 
of Secretary Hay’s triumphs. There may 
well be great indignation in Washington 
and throughout our country. Evidently 
Russia’s idea of diplomacy is that it is a 
way of deceiving nations. That Russia 
never intended to keep her promise has 
seemed likely to most who know her am- 
bitions and her character for truthful- 
ness. She regards truth as no part of the 
Christian ethics. It was. with the delib- 
erate intention of falsehood that she has 
hastily sent all of her available vessels of 
war to the East, so that she was able last 
Saturday to send from Chifuh a fleet of 
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ninety vessels of all sorts. The only need 
of them was to protect herself, in case of 
bad faith, against the indignation of 
Japan, a non-Christian Power, which has 
the curious pagan notion that interna- 
tional obligations should be sacred. 


J 


Those who recall the 
history of the street 
railway strike in Wa- 
terbury, Conn., can easily understand 
why that Democratic city elected a Re- 
publican Mayor last week by a large 
majority. The strike was marked by 
much violence. A policeman on guard 
in a car in which there were at the time 
no passengers was murdered by a party 
of masked men, no one of whom has 
been brought to justice. The strikers 
had the support of organized labor. 
When the unions exhibited their con- 
trol of the Democratic party by caus- 
ing the nomination for Mayor of a 
man who represented them and their 
attitude during the strike, party lines 
could not restrain many Democrats 
from voting for his opponent, who 
stood for law and order. Mr. Lynch 
was beaten not because he was the can- 
didate of labor unions, but because he 
appeared to represent that spirit of op- 
position to law and authority which 
had been shown during the strike. The 
present Mayor of Hartford was very 
clearly the candidate of labor unions, 
but this did not prevent his election. 


Ww 


The Waterbury 
Election 


One of the recollections 
of almost every Ameri- 
can schoolboy is the pic- 
ture of a patriot band pulling down the 
statue of George III in the New York 
Bowling Green. There was something 
of exultation, probably, in the hearts of 
most boys who regarded that picture in 
their Histories, and they liked to read 
that the statue was melted and cast into 
bullets for fighting the wicked King’s sol- 
diers. Of all such royal images and in- 
signia nothing now remains in New 
York (indeed, we recall nothing in the 
country) save the three plumes of the 
Prince of Wales with his motto, Ich dien, 
which still stand over the pulpit of old 
St. Paul’s. There were no statues of 


Washington in 
London 
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Americans in London then to be over- 
thrown or mutilated, but the proposal to 
raise a monument to one of the rebellious 
leaders would have sounded somewhat 
odd to the commission, for instance, 
which listened to Wedderburn’s scathing 
denunciation of Franklin. We think of 
these things when we read of the design 
to erect a statue of Washington in the 
British capital. Certainly the times have 
altered, et nos mutamur in illis. England 
and America have been growing closer 
together for many years, but this great 
change is due immediately to our Span- 
ish War and the English South African 
War. The first brought to this country a 
certain respect from England, which per- 
haps need not have been withheld so long, 
and the latter forced upon England a 
knowledge of her own isolation and the 
profit of a closer understanding between 
the two great English-speaking Powers. 
It is another illustration of the strange 
way in which peace grows out of vio- 
lence, honey out of the lion’s carcase. 
And, after all, a statue of George Wash- 
ington in London would not be an inno- 
vation without a forecast. Hanging to- 
gether in the cabin of H. M. S. “ Re- 
nown,” Admiral Barker’s flagship, may 
be seen, or might be seen not long ago, 
three pictures—Queen Victoria, Nelson 
and Washington. It is a good work 
these Englishmen are planning, and 
every American must wish them suc- 


cess. 
Bad 


At last, after much wait- 
ing, and doubtless by the 
help of our fleet at Beirit, 
the firman long desired has been granted 
for another American expedition to ex- 
cavate one of the mounds of Babylonia. 
Dr. Banks, formerly American Con- 
sul at Baghdad, has been for some 
two years in Constantinople trying to 
get this firman for an _ organiza- 
tion in this city, the chief promoter of 
which was the late President Morton, of 
Stevens Institute, Hoboken. But the 
Porte promised and delayed until Dr. 
Morton died, and the subscription made 
was exhausted and the committee in 
charge disbanded. Then, in the nick of 
time, President Harper, of Chicago Uni- 
versity, secured a handsome sum to de- 
vote to Babylonian excavation, and went 


An American 
Firman 
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to Constantinople and received encour- 
agement that a firman would be granted. 
This was announced in the papers some 
two months ago, but we hesitated to an- 
nounce it until the promise had been ful- 
filled. President Harper has just re- 
ceived word that the firman has been 
granted for Bismya, in southern Baby- 
lonia. This is a large mound of clay, 
about three-quarters of a mile in circum- 
ference and forty feet high, with walls 
and what looks like an ancient ziggurat, 
or tower, and it doubtless belongs to the 
oldest civilization. No digging has ever 
been done there, and the ancient name is 
not even known. It was reported on by 
Dr. Ward, of the Wolfe Expedition, and 
by Dr. Peters for the University of Penn- 
sylvania’s Expedition to Niffer. There 
are doubtless very important historical 
treasures buried under it. President 
Harper’s brother, Dr. Robert F. Harper, 
Professor of Semitic Languages in Chi- 
cago University, who was Assyriologist 
of the Niffer Expedition and has had 
much experience in reading the tablets, 
will be in charge, with Dr. Banks as field 
director. We anticipate important re- 
sults, as the work will be continued for 
years with no lack of funds. We confess 
a wish that a firman might be made for 
excavation at Anbar, on the Euphrates, 
the largest mound not yet opened, quite 
accessible, probably the seat of the Elder 
Sargon, who reigned at Agade more 
than 3,000 B. C. The other most de- 
sirable site is Abu-Shahrein, at the ex- 
treme south, difficult of access, and 
probably the very oldest settlement of 
civilized people in Babylonia. 
& 


We are not sure but those 
who object to the regularity 
of the election of Dr. Greer 
as associate and successor to Bishop Pot- 
ter are right in their contention that it is 
unconstitutional. Under the canons of 
the Episcopal Church the permission of 
the other dioceses of the country must 
be secured before such an election can 
take place, except in case of the sickness 
and incapacity of the bishop. It does not 
seem to have been claimed or proved that 
Bishop Potter’s health was infirm; he 
simply was overwhelmed with the work. 
The objection raised does not seem to be 
based at all on any prejudice against Dr. 
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Greer, who obtained the votes of High 
Churchmen and Low Churchmen alike. 
Another matter of much interest in the 
Episcopal Church is the. report of the 
commission appointed to consider the ad- 
visability of dividing the dioceses into 
provinces under a chief bishop, as in the 
Catholic Church. The commission will 
recommend the creation of seven prov- 
inces, and that the bishops of each 
province elect one of their number as 
Primate. That looks to us reasonable, 
only the designation of Archbishop would 
seem more natural; and, to put the cap- 
stone on the column, the Primates should 
elect one of their number to be Arch- 
primate, Patriarch, Exarch or Pope. It 
would complete a stately organization, 
supplying it with dignity and dignities. 
& 


It is evident that Circuit Attorney Folk 
is doing altogether too well in St. Louis. 
Through his efforts nineteen boodlers 
have been convicted, but not one of them 
is in prison. In every case the verdict is 
stayed by the State Supreme Court, com- 
posed of six Democrats and one Repub- 
lican. Mr. Folk has been impartial, 
Democrat that he is, in securing the con- 
viction of villains of both parties, but the 
Democrats, being most in office, get the 
most chances for boodling, and so have 
suffered the worst from the efforts of 
Mr. Folk. The party managers evidently 
do not like his energy, and do not wish to 
see their friends in prison. If the Mis- 
souri Democrats knew their opportunity 
they would make him Governor of the 
State. 

& 

The Massachusetts Democratic plat- 
form does not follow that of Maryland 
in demanding that ours be a white man’s 
government. On the other hand, it real- 
ly condemns lynchings in the following 
words, which show that it is concerned 
more with the Philippines than with this 
country : 

“We should condemn lynchings in the South 
or in the North as we condemn massacres in 
Russia or murders in the Philippines. Hence 
we favor an early declaration of our purpose 
in the Philippines, and oppose the repeal of the 
Fourteenth or Fifteenth Amendment.” 

The definite condemnation of the propo- 
sition to repeal the Amendments is de- 
cidedly refreshing, as it is unexpected. 
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It looks as if Columbia University 
might expect to receive from her friends 
the ten millions which her President 
asked for. At the last commencement 
one man gave $300,000 for a dormitory. 
A few weeks ago another liberal friend 
gave a million dollars and promised a 
million more for a building and endow- 
ment for a department of Journalism. 
Now we are informed that a two million 
dollar purchase of land, which was held 
by a syndicate, has been made by the 
University and a fifth of the sum paid 
down. Our metropolis begins to appre- 
ciate the honor of giving to its principal 
educational institution. 


& 


In the San Francisco election the 
other day 14,481 people voted that the 
city should take over the Geary Street 
cable line and 10,745 voted against it. 
Thus, altho a majority voted for munic- 
ipal ownership, it was not the neces- 
sary two-thirds, and the proposition 
failed. Municipal ownership will 
eventually prevail throughout the 
country unless all present signs are 
misleading, and it will not be rash to 
predict that within the next few years 
some progressive city will undertake 
the experiment of owning and operat- 
ing its own street railway system. 


J 


William E. Dodge made no charitable 
bequests in his will. He gave the suffi- 
cient reason that he believed it better to 
make such gifts during his life-time, and 
those gifts were generous. That is a 
good rule for those. who can observe it; 
it avoids lawsuits and taxes, and it al- 
lows the giver the pleasure of seeing the 
fruit of his benevolence. But there are 
those who cannot, or will not, give while 
alive, and it is well that they should do 
by bequest what they could not do by 
gift. 

& 

That Professor Langley’s flying ma- 
chine has failed again is unfortunate, but 
should not be discouraging. If an alba- 
tross or a condor can fly with infinite 
ease, and without a balloon, a man: can, 
give him time to study the way of it. It 
will be done before long, and: we hope 
Professor Langley or Dr. Alexander Bell 
is the man to do it, 














Bank of Commerce, 
in New York 


THE most important event in the 
financial world in New York last week 
was the consolidation of the Western 
National Bank and the National Bank 
of Commerce. 

The Western National was organ- 
ized in 1887 by the late Henry B. Hyde 
and interests iden- 
tified with the 
Equitable Life As- 
surance Society. 
Its capital was ten 
million, and sur- 
plus two and one- 


National 


half million dol- 
lars, and its 
growth has been 
phenomenal. 

The Bank of 
Commerce was or- 
ganized in 1839 


with an authorized 
capital of five mil- 
lion dollars, and 
has always main- 
tained a_ position 
of great strength 
and usefulness. Its 
Presidents have 
been: Samuel 
Ward, John Aus- 
tin Stevens, 
Charles H. Rus- 
sell, Robert Lenox 
Kennedy, Henrv 
F. Vail, Richard 
King, William W. 
Sherman and Jo- 
seph C: Hendrix, 
all men of high standing and character. 

In 1841 the Bank of Commerce was 
for a short time the sole depository of 
the Government in New York City. It 
loaned the United States a million of 
dollars, which it increased in 1843 to a 
million and a half. Especially note- 
worthy was the bank’s attitude to- 
ward the Government during the Civil 
War. At the close of December in 1860 
the interest due January Ist on the 
stocks of the United States was unpro- 
vided for, but the Bank of Commerce 
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VALENTINE P. SNYDER, 
President National Bank of Commerce. 


From Photograph by Pirie MacDonald, Photographer 
of Men, New York 


assumed a large share of an immediate 
advance of five million dollars upon the 
condition of the payment of interest 
by the Government. Other temporary 
advances were made by the bank to 
the Government during the war. 

Up to 1866 the bank had made sub- 
scriptions in United States securities 
of more than sixteen and three-quarter 
million dollars. In 1865 the bank be- 
came a National 
Bank. A clause 
was introduced in 
the National Bank 
act providing that 
share holders in 
National Banks 
with at least five 
million capital and 
a surplus of one 
million should be 
exempt from the 
liability of double 
the amount of the 
stock, which per- 
tains to banks with 
smaller capitals. 
With a single ex- 
ception the Bank 
of Commerce was 
the only Bank in 
the United States 
affected by the 
clause above re- 
ferred to. 

In the refunding 
schemes of the 
Government since 
the war the Bank 
of Commerce has 
been most promi- 
nent. J. P. Mor- 
gan has for many years been Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Bank; his predecessors being 
A. A. Low, the father of Mayor Low; 
and John Jacob Astor, the father of Wm. 
Waldorf Astor. Theodore Roosevelt, the 
father of President Roosevelt, was a Di- 
rector from 1874 to 1877. Robert B. 
Minturn, Peter Stuyvesant, Edwin D. 
Morgan, the War Governor of New 
York, have also been Directors. The 
new President, Valentine P. Snyder, is 
one of the youngest bank presidents in 
town. After a connection with the Hud- 


ork. 
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son River Bank of Hudson, the First Na- 
tional Bank of Fishkill, the Chatham 
National and Third National Banks of 
New York, Mr. Snyder became Chief 
Clerk in the office of the United States 
Treasury, and afterward Deputy Con- 
troller of the Currency. He subsequently 
became a National Bank Examiner and 
Assistant Cashier of the First National 
Bank, and in 1890 was elected Vice- 
President of the Western National 
Bank ; in January, 1899, he succeeded to 
the Presidency of the Western Na- 
tional. H. A. Smith, Vice-President of 
the Western National, has been elected 
Vice-President of the 
Bank of Commerce. 
J. Pierpont Morgan 
continues as the other 
Vice-President. Wil- 
liam C. Duval re- 
mains Cashier of the 
combined bank. 

The capital of the 
bank is now 25 mil- 
lion dollars and its 
deposits approximate 
120 million. 

All the old Direct- 
ors of the bank re- 
main. They are: 
Frederick Sturges, 
Charles Lanier, Chas. 
H. Russell, Alexan- 
der E. Orr, John S. 
Kennedy, Woodbury 
Langdon, John Claf- 
lin, A. D. Juilliard, 
Joseph C. Hendrix, 
G. G. Haven, James 
N. Jarvie, Richard A. 
McCurdy, Frederic 
Cromwell, William 
C. Whitney, H. McK. 
Twombly, Daniel S. 
Lamont and F. P. 
Olcott. 

The new Directors 
are: James W. Alex- 
ander, George F. 
Baker, Charles T. 
Barney, E. J. Ber- 
wind, C. Ledyard 
Blair, H. C. Deming, 
Chauncey M. Depew, 
John F. Dryden, 
James B. Duke, 
George J. Gould, 
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Daniel Guggenheim, Thomas H. Hub- 
bard, James H. Hyde, Adrian Iselin, Jr., 
Brayton Ives, Otto H. Kahn, Luther 
Kountze, William H. McIntyre, A. W. 
Mellon, David H. Moffat, Levi P. Mor- 
ton, Walter G. Oakman, James H. 
Parker, Elihu Root, Thomas F. Ryan, 
Jacob H. Schiff, Valentine P. Snyder, H. 
H. Vreeland and George W. Young. 
& 


Tue Northern Securities Company, 
of which E. T. Nichols is Secretary, has 
declared a quarterly dividend of 1% per 
cent., payable November 3d. The annual 
meeting will be held November gth. 
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Insurance Course at Yale College 


ANNOUNCEMENT of the subjects to be 
included in the insurance course at Yale 
has recently been made. The various 
subjects will have consideration at the 
hands of the best obtainable authorities. 
As now arranged, a lecture is to be given 
on Monday of each week during the col- 
lege year, subject matter examinations 
following each Friday. The initial lec- 
ture in the course was given on Septem- 
ber 28th. John M. Holcombe, Vice- 
President of the Phoenix Mutual Life In- 
surance Company, was the lecturer. His 
subject was “ Observations on the His- 
tory of Life Insurance.” He was fol- 
lowed on October 5th by Mr. John K. 
Gore, actuary of the Prudential Insur- 
ance Company, on the theory of life in- 
surance and annuities. Mr. Gore will 
upon successive dates consider the calcu- 
lation of rates, varieties of contracts and 
the different branches of life insurance. 
Mr. Walter S. Nichols, editor of the 
Insurance Monitor and Law Journal, 
follows with a lecture on “ Fraternal In- 
surance.” The first term will close with 
three lectures by John B. Lunger, Vice- 
President of the Travelers Insurance 
Company. Mr. Lunger will have as 
themes, office and agency organization 
and investments in life insurance. 

Fire insurance has an important place 
during the second term. In fact, nothing 
else will be considered. The lecturers 
on fire insurance thus far selected will 
be Mr. R. M. Bissel, Vice-President of 
the Hartford Fire Insurance Company; 
Mr. A. A. Raven, President of the At- 
lantic Mutual Marine Insurance Com- 
pany, and Mr. J. M. Allen, of the Hart- 
ford Steam Boiler Insurance Company. 
Employers’ liability and accident insur- 
ance will be taken up during the third 
term. The lecturers will be Mr. S. C. 
Dunham, President of the Travelers In- 
surance ‘Company; Hon. Charles E. 
Gross, of Hartford, and Presidents Dry- 
den, McCall and Alexander. 

Arrangements have been made to quizz 
and examine the classes. Among those 
who will lend themselves to this feature 
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of the Yale course are Mr. John M. 
Gaines, of the Actuary’s Department of 
the New York Life Insurance Company, 
and Mr. Archibald A. Welch, actuary of 
the Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany. 

The course is to be limited to seniors. 
Members of the lower classes will be 
permitted to attend, but will not receive 
marks therefor. The lectures will also 
be open to the public. 

The object of the course will be to 
provide a clear exposition of the princi- 
ples and practice of insurance. Strong 


efforts will be made to impart an intelli- 
gent knowledge of = insurance. 


Appendicitis Insurance 


A MAN was recently found uncon- 
scious in the streets of a large European 
city and carried to the hospital. An ex- 
amination was quickly made, for appendi- 
citis was suspected. When placed upon 
the operating table the patient was found 
to have tattooed upon his bosom, “ Do 
not operate upon me for appendicitis, as 
three operations for this have already 
been performed.” This story indicates 
in a measure the increasing extent of 
appendicitis, and in view of the danger 
that lurks in operations on this account it 
is not strange that insurance against ap- 
pendicitis should have been undertaken 
by an English company. The Royal 
Exchange Assurance Company of Eng- 
land is apparently a pioneer in this field. 
This company, according to European 
dispatches, issues policies covering ap- 
pendicitis risks at the rate of $1.25 a year 


for every $500. The holder is guaran- 


teed all the expenses of a medical, sur- 
gical and nursing character up to the 
face of the policy in force at the time of 
treatment. The interesting question 
arises in this connection, whether our Eu- 
ropean brothers will find American imi- 
tators, and if so how proper answers will 
be made to the insurance examiners’ 
question : “ Have you or any of your fam- 
ily ever suffered from appendicitis, or 


from any of the symptoms pertaining to 
it?” 
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MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 


71 Broadway, New York. 


ORDERS EXECUTED FOR 
CASH OR ON MARGIN. 
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SOZODONT 


TOOTH POWDER 


The best that Money and 2° 
Experience can produce. 
At all stores, or by mail for the price. 
HALL & RUCKEL, New Yorn. 













BELT 
Watches 


for 
Ladies Wear 
Silver, 
Gilt, or 
Gun Metal 
For sale by all 


Jewelers — Fully 
Guaranteed. 













Illustrated Belt Catalog 
sent on request. 


New England 
Watch Co. 


&39 Maiden Lane 
ad New York City 
131-137 Wabash Ave. 

Chicago | 
Claus Spreckel’s B'ld’g. 
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Have You Tried a_~ 


Banner Oif Heater 


For that Cold Room of Yours? 


Odorless : Smokeless : Portable 


Easily Carried from 
Room to Room... 





Satisfaction Guaranteed 
or Money Refunded 








VERDICT, after 10 years’ 
trial: the Best 


When not kept b 
sealer — cone 

po _" —% a 
the Rocky = 
tains on receipt of 
25 in. High 


The Plume & Atwood i Mfg. Co. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
Factories, - - + + Waterbury and Thomaston, Conn. 
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The first dining 
= car in the world, 
the“‘Delmonico”’ 
was run by the 
Chicago & Alton 
in 1868. Then the 
9 “Alton” was the 

best dining car 
line because it 
was the only one. 
To-day it is the 
best dining car 
line because it is 


“THE ONLY WAY” 


PEOPLE YOU MEET Pictures of an Amer- 

ican Prince, an old 
IN THE DINING CAR maid, a drummer, a 
pretty girl, a farmer, and other types, are con- 
tained in a booklet, which wiil be sent for a 
two-cent stamp. Address Geo. J. Charlton, 
Gen. Pass. Agt., C. & A. Railway, Chicago, IIl., 
who also has on hand a few Fencing Girl calen- 
dars at 25 cents each. 
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MAINE HUNTING SEASON OPEN. 
Reports Promising for Big Game Seekers. 
Welcome again, October days! How eagerly your 


approach bas been awaited! The atmosphere seems 
to work hypnotic charms. Already the thoughts and 


cares of business have been banished, and there ig but 

one spot on this earth for the eager Nimrod. Hun- 

dreds are already journeying to the woods of Maine; 

around the oan camp- 
Dn 


hundreds more are sittin 
fires, telling tales of woodland encounters, or some 
cases weaving stories prompted by the sight of their 
hangng quarries; but the vast army of invading 
——s are just anticipating—and what anticipa- 
tlons! They are all impatient for their 1903 crack 
at the deer and moose. 

Just look over this vast wilderness and picture, or 
try to picture, the hundreds of haunts where the deer 
and moose are herding, thoughtless of the impending 
fatality which is marked for them. 

The first piece is the Rangeley region, named from 
the chain of lakes which are located here, and this 
ig one of the most prolific hunting sections in all 
Maine. ‘The altitude of this region makes it an espe- 
cially desirable haunt for the person seeking rest ; and 
the plenitude of deer assures success, if the hunter 
has any degree of skill. You will surely sight them, 
and then it’s up to you. If you are an experienced 
hunter you know how to go about it; if not, your 
gue will direct you, and you will learn your first 
esson in the sport in which man, and also woman, 
finds health and recreation. 

Northeast of the Rangeleys is the Moosehead terri- 
tory, around the silvery lakes where the campers and 
fishermen have been dallying all summer and watch- 
ing the four-footed scampers, who through familiarity 
have bred what now — a fatal contempt. Do just 
as you like here; build your camp, go to the hotel, or 
seek out your last year’s resort. Oh, yes, there are 
some hotels in this region, and you are thus saved the 
trouble of roughing it. 

To the east of Greenville, which is the point of 
entry to the Moosehead territory, is Mt. Katahdin. 
und around these pine and spruce lands the big fel- 
lows roam. This is a choice moose section, and every 
year hunters from as far west as California journey 
to this famous rendezvous. 

South of Moosehead going to the west, toward the 
Rangeleys, is Bingham, the central point for depar- 
ture into the Dead River region, where the deer and 
moose find excellent feeding grounds. This country 
is always the meeting place for hunter and hunted. 
Caribou have been seen here, or at least in the Upper 
Kennebec region, which is ne but, unlike their 
brother moose, they are privileged to roam unmo- 
lested, as the protecting arm of the State of Maine 
guards them for a number of years to come. 

Farther north is that famed section which holds 
the record for moose and deer shipment—the Bangor 
and Aroostook region. One needs only to look at last 
year’s shipment from this region, and the sportsman 
who yearns for a moose will go thither. 

Another region which is still unknown, even to the 
lumberman who has penetrated into the thickest of 
the thickets in the pine wilderness, is the Washington 
County region. This territory is infested with deer 
and moose, and something more trying, for if the 
sportsman has the nerve to tackle Bruin and beard 
him in his own domains, then seek the berry patches 
of Washington County. 

The law this year provides that all non-resident 
hunters shall. upon entering Maine, take out a license, 
if their quest is deer or moose. This is done for the 
protection of the game, and these licenses can be pro- 
cured from the Fish and Game Commissioners at Au- 
gusta, Me., and at various other points. 

Should time allow, the forests of New Brunswick 
and Nova Scotia, where hundreds every year journey, 
will prove an alluring ground. Deer and moose are 
p< aca there, and good sport is positively as- 
sured. 

However, deer and moose are not the only quarry 
to be found in Maine—such delicacies as wild duck, 
ruffed grouse, woodcock, sandpipes, teal, gray duck, 
etc., and ~~ ¢-~ in any quantity. 

The Roston Maine Railroad, which connects for 
all points in Maine and New Brunswick, will send, 
upon receipt of two cents by the General Passenger 
Department, Boston. a delightfully illustrated booklet 
containing a map and a full description of the game 
region of Maine and how to reach it. The title of 
this booklet is “ Fishing and Hunting.”—Adv. 


A YANKEE TOWN 


in North Carolina. Pinebluff, a place of pines, sand and rest, 2 
cent stamp for Booklet. F.C. ALLEN, Sec’y Board of Trade. 








St. Paul 
Minneapolis 


Duluth 


Four fast trains daily leave Chicago 
at 9:00 a.m., 6:30 p.m., 10:00p.m. 
and 3:00 a. m. via the Chicago and 
North-Western Railway. These fast 
trains are equipped with all the con- 
veniences of modern railway travel. 
One of them, the electric lighted 


North = Western 
Limited 


leaving at 6:30 p. m. has Pullman 
drawing-room and compartment sleep- 
ing cars, buffet smoking cars, Book- 
lovers Library, dining car, free chair 
cars and day coaches. Other trains 
are equipped with Pullman drawing 
room sleeping cars, cafe and parlor 
cars and free chair cars. 

Tickets, sleeping car reservations and full 

particulars on application. 
W. B. Kniskern, Pass’r. Traffic Mgr. 
Chi 

_ cago 








EASTON SANITARIUM. 


Select. class of nervous and mental! patients received. Twenty- 
five years’ experience: late First Assistant Physician in Middle- 
town, N. Y., State Hospital; visit befure deciding. 


C. SPENCER KINNEY, M D., Easton, 





....-Dividends announced: 


Amer. Car & Foundry Co., Preferred, 134 
per cent., payable November 2d. 

Amer. Car & Foundry Co., Common, 1 per 
cent., payable November 2d. 

Chic., Rock Island & Pac. R’way Co., 2 per 
cent., payable October 26th. 

Rock Island Co., Preferred, 1 per cent.. 
payable November 2d. 

ational Licorice Co.,1 per cent., payable 

October roth. 

N. Y. Security & Trust Co., 8 per cent., 
payable November 2d. 
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Dr. Lapponi 


Physician to the Late POPE LEO Strongly 
Recommends the Use of 


L 
BUFFALO twarce 
In all Forms of Uric Acid Diathesis and 
Many Other Affections. 


Dr. LAPPONI, who was Physician in Ordinary to POPE LEO Xill. has been Appointed to 
Act in the Same Capacity to POPE PIUS X. His Endorsement Carries the 
Weight of an Eminent and Widely Recognized Authority. 


Following is Exact Translation of Dr. Lapponi’s Testimonial 
as Written by Himself: 


RomeE, August 24, 1903.—In the Hospital of San Giovanni Calibrita (del Fatebene 
Fratelli) in Rome, directed by myself, I have largely experimented with the natural 
mineral water placed in commerce under the name of BUFFALO LYTHIA WATER 
and am glad to be able to attest that, by its richness of composition of Lithia, it is of 
marvelous efficacy, in cases of Gout, of Chronic, Articular, and Muscular Rheumatism, of 
Hepatic Congestions and Functional Disorders, of Gastro-intestinal Dyspepsia, of Gravel 
and Renal Insufficiency, of light Nephritic Affections and of all the various forms of Uric 
Acid Diathesis. 

The same water is also to be recommended highly in the initial processes of arterio- 
sclerosis and in obstinate forms of bronchial asthma. 

May also be used as a good table water. So much I declare for the truth. 


(Signed) Pror. GrusEPPE LAPPONI. 


Principal Physician of the Hospital of San Giovanni Calibrita (del Fatebene Fratelli) 
in Rome, Member of the Academy of Medicine of Rome, ete. 


BUF ‘ALO LITHIA WATER is for sale by Grocers and Druggists generally. Testimonials 
F which defy all imputation or question sent to any address. 


PROPRIETOR BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINCS, VIRCINIA. 
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DED Deus’ LLP-TOP? 


that Daus’ * — 


Dik mA TO PROVE che: 


fa : device for making 


. <\. <a 
' pac pereee ee \ 100 copies from Pen-written and 
SB-uaaeets, 9 50 copies from Typewritten original 
WIS sass ' we we Mt ry to ons a complete “ Duplicator” without de- 
. —" sit on jays’ trial. 

Wsiodls PeNo ssochanen to get out of order, no washing. no press, no 
printer’s ink. The product of 23 years’ experience Dupli- 
cators. Price for complete apparatus, cap size «prints 8% in by 
bY r % — subject to the trade discount of percent., or 

-00 net. 


FLIX F. DAUS DUPLICATOR CO., Daus Building, 111 John Street, New York 























Here’s The Heater 


that leads all others 
for Modern Homes. 


The One Piece Construction is an important fea- 
ture : notice by the accompanying cut that the inner bell is 
not a separate casting, but is a part of the main boiler, The 
entire boiler is one casting. There are absolutely no joints 
or water connections to leak or burn out. The central water 
cone adds enormous heating surface, and the vertical 
waterways are well arranged for free and rapid circulation. 


Especial Attention is called to the very large amount 
of heating surface directly exposed to the fire. 


Write for catalogue. 


Glenwood 


WEIR STOVE CO., Taunton, Mass, { Makesof Glenwood Ranges. 





THE MODERN FLOOR. 


Noiseless, Non-slippery, Sanitary, Durable. A perfect floor for business offices, banking- 
rooms, court rooms, hails, libraries, churches, hospitals, hotels. bathrooms, kitchens, etc. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 
NEW YORK BELTING & PACKING CO., Ltd., 25 Park Place, New York 


JAYNE’S TONIC VERMIFUGE 
IS A HEALTH BRINGER, 
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HOUSE FURNISHING 


he largest and choicest collection of H B Grate Geom 
a offered in the United States for Patohiig the home 


{t includes a full line of 
Our Standard for the 


Eddy Refrigerators, psi Sitter ccnur. 


Crockery, China and Glass, Cutlery, Cooking Utensils, 
Cedar and ( amphor Wood Trunks, 
Pantry, Bath, Hall, Cellar and Stable Furniture, 
Silver-plated Ware, Baskets, Cream Freezers, 
Hammocks, Nursery and Sick-Room Appliances. 


Goods carefully packed and delivered free at station within 100 
- —— New York. Orders by mail receive prompt and careful 
attention. 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


130 and 132 W. 42d St. and 135 W. 4lst St., 
Between Broadway and Sixth Avenue, New York. 
FINANCIAL 


31 YEARS OUR, CUSTOMERS 


HAVE TESTED 
lowa Farm Loan Mortgages 


List of Mortgages issued moathly. Will mail to any address. 


ELLSWORTH @ JONES, 


John Hancock Bidg., Boston. Chamber of Comme cago 
ame Office Ratabitehed 1271 Towa Falls. 1 wy 


SECURITY. CONVENIENCE. PRIVACY. 


THE SAFE-DEPOSIT VAULTS 
OF THE 
NATIONAL PARK BANK, 
214 BROADWAY, 


Offer exceptional facilities for the safe-keeping 
of securities. Boxes of all sizes and prices. 














Large, light and airy rooms forthe use and convenience of 
customers. ENTRANCE ONLY THROUGH BANK, 


1876— 


The MIDDLESEX 


Banking Company of 
MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT. 
Assets over $7,000,000. 


Debentures and First Mortgage 


28th YEAR. 
Loans upon Real Estate... . 








The United States Leather Company 


To the Preferred Stockholders: 


Pursuant to the powers and rights given this Committee 
by Article XIV of the Agreement, dated May 26th, 1908, 
between Assenting Preferred Stockholders of The United 
States Leather Company, the Morton Trust Company of New 
York and the Preferred Stockholders Committee of the 
United States Leather Company, notice is hereby given that 
the time for the assignment of stock thereunder has been 
extended to and including the fourteenth day of November, 
1903. 


The Morton Trust Company will be prepared to 
issue on and after October ist, 1903, engraved Beneficial 
Certificates for shares of the Preferred Stock of the United 
States Leather Company, under the agreement dated May 
26th, 1903, in exchange for Certificates of preferred stock 
deposited, or in exchange for the Temporary Benefical Cer- 
tificates heretofore issued, on the surrender of such Tem- 
porary Beneficial Certificates properly indorsed in blank. 


GEORGE FOSTER PEABODY, 
8s. P. DAVIDGE, 
EUGENE HORTON, 
THEODORE R. HOYT, 
GEORGE A. VAIL, 
NATHAN ALLEN, 
FRANK HEALY, 

Committee. 





Incerporated 1853. 


United States Trust Company of New York, 


45 and 47 Wall Street. 





CAPITAL, ° . . ° 
SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS, 


. $2,000,000 
$1 2,053,207.77 


This Company is a legal depository for moneys paid into Court, and is authorized to 


act as Guardian, Trustee or Executor. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 





LYMAN J, GAGE, Pres. 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 


D. WILLIS JAMES, Vice-Pres. 


JAMES S&S. CLARK, Second Vice-Pres. 


LOUIS G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 


TRUSTEES, 
JOHN A. STEWART, Chairman of the Beard. 


W. Bayarp Corrme, 
Cuar.es 8S, Surru, 
Ww. Rock 


SaMvst Sioan. 

D. Wits James, 

Joan Harsex ReoapDEs, 
N PHELPs STOKES, 

JOuN \Onease Brown, 

Epwarp Cooper, 


Ww, D. Stoane, 


Gustav H, Scuwas, 
Franc Lyman, 
Groner E. Virtor, 
James STILLMAN, 
JouN CLAFLIN, 
Joux J, PRELPs, 
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PROSPERITY S BEACON 





safe and convenient 

method of saving money. 

You can deposit your money in 

our Big, Strong, Savings Bank by mail 
no matter where you live. We pay 


4 PER CENT. INTEREST 


Compounded semi-annually, on any amount one aie ah This is better 
than Stocks and Bonds. r immense capital andstrong official board guarantee security. 


Write for booklet 2 “Banking by Mail.” 
The Federal Trust Company, Cleveland, Ohio 
Capital $1,500,000 “The City of Banks” 














WE INVITE YOUR DEPOSIT ACCOUNT. 
United States Mortgage and Crust Company 


GEORGE W. YOUNG, President. 


55 Cepar STREET, New York. 73D STREET AND Broapway. 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, FIVE MILLIONS. 


Issues Travellers’ Letters of Credit and Foreign Drafts. 

















DIVIDENDS 
NEW ber agent & TRUST Go. 
e He e ll St., New York City. 
9 The Board ot” ALF of this Com thas this day de- 


~y 
clared a quarterly dividend of Eight Per Cent. upon the 


capital stock of the company, — A. 2d, 1903, to 
the stockholders of record at the closing of the transfer 
* books on wae 2 24th, 1903. 


LEXANDER 8. WEBB, Jr., Secretary. 


October 7th, 1903. 





Bonds for Investment. 

‘ NORTHERN SECURITIES GOMPANY. 
Interest Allowed on Deposit Accounts. here has been thiv day @nsee te sOctober Oth, 1908. 
° *4° ° as n ay decia a dend of one an 
Fiscal Agents for Cities and Corporations. | one-eighth (12) ser, cent. on the capital stock of this Com- 
pany, —— ember 3d, 1903, to stockholders of record 

on that date 

For this dividend, and also for the purposes of the gow 

9 Meeting of stockholders, to be _ ovember 9th, 1903, 
49 Wall Street, ‘«‘ The Rookery soak transfer books will be ck close “At xorenivr oth ir. 

rs and reo a o’ele’ ovember 
_ New York. _ Chicago. - E. T. NICHOLS, Secretary. 





Can Sell Your THE ROGK ISLAND COMPANY. 
Office of Assistant Treasurer. 
R ! | no matter where it is ituiieite aaa : ney, sore, October 5, 1908. 
% e Board 0: ors 0 e slan ny have 
Ca or what it is worth declared the regular quarterly dividend of ONE PER CENT. 
Send description, state price on the preferred stock of that Company, pa og November 


and learn my wonder- 2, 1903, to stockholders of record October 16, 1903. 
fully successful plan. The transfer books for the preferred stock will close 
October 16, 1903, at 3 o’clock  « nd will open again 


W. @ OSTRANOER October 19, 1903, at 10 o'clock A.M 


268 North American Bidg., PH'LADPLPHIA. EO. T. BOGGS, Asst. Treasurer. 


Sound, ti 
first miortaages on im | THE GHIGAGO, ROCK ISLAND AND PACIFIC 
rov a - 
= overy security RAILWAY COMPANY 
O and know onary bor- Office of Aantatgnt Treasurer. 





rower. We make our New York, October 5, 1903. 
loans with our own money and turn them The Board of Directors of The Chicago, Rock Island and 
over complete, In 28 years we have | pacific Railway Company have declared a dividend of TWO 
learned how to select the best. No one PER CENT. on the stock of that Company, payable October 
now handling western mortgages has had | 96 1903, to stockholders of record October 16, 1908. 

more expe rience. We give you the benefit of thai apemenee. The transfer books will close October 16 at 8 o’clock P.M., 


Thequa mit ofthe securities now on hand has never 
“r sened. Highest references. Write for circulars and | %24 open again October 26, 1903, at 10 o’clock A.M. 


been 
full information free. PERKINS & CO., Lawrence, Kan. GEO. T. BOGGS, Asst. Treasurer. 
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American Telephone & Tolegra raph Company. 
A dividend of ONE AND A HALF LLARS per share 
will be paid on Thursday, October 15, 1968, to stockholders 

of record at the close of businéés on Wednesday, Septem- 

oer 80, 1903, 


The transfer books will be closed from October 1 to Octo- 


ber 14, 1908, both days included. 


WILLIAM R. DRIVER, Treasurer. 
September 16, 1908. 


AMERIGAN GAR 8&8 FOUNDRY GOMPANY. 
New York, October 6th, 1903. 
PREFERRED CAPITAL STOCK. 
DIVIDEND NO. 13. 

At a meeting of the Board of Directors, held this day, it 
was resolved that a dividend of 12 per cent. on the pre- 
ferred capital stock of the company be declared and paid 
on Monday, November 2d, 1 at the Cay of the Guarant 
Trust Company of New York, No. 65 r Street, New Yor! 
City, to stockholders of record at cbs ene of business on 
October 10th, 1903. Transfer books will close Satectee. Octo- 
ber _, 1903, and reopen on Tuesday, November 3d, 1903. 

D. BIXBY, Secretary. 8. S. DE LANO, Treasurer. 


AMERICAN 
York, October 6th, 1903. 
COMMON CAPITAL STOCK. 

DIVIDEND NO. 14. 
of the Board of Directors, held this day, it 
at a dividend of one per cent. on the common 
capital stock of the company be declared and paid on Mon- 
day, November 2d, 1903, at os office of the Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York, No. Cedar Street, New York City, 
to stockholders of record at the close of business on October 
10th, 1908. Transfer books will close Saturday, October 
10th, Pay: and reopen Tuesday, November 3d, 1903. 
D. BIXBY Secretary. 8. S. DE LANO, Treasurer. 


NATIONAL LIGORIGE COMPANY. 


A quarterly dividend of 1 per cent. on the Common Stock 
of this Company has this day been declared, re Octo- 
ber ax to all Common Stockholders of recor etober 7th 
at 3 P.M. Transfer books will close Oct. 7th at 3 P.M., 
reopening October 12th at 10 A.M. 


ADOLPHE E. SMYLIE, 
Vice-Pres’t & Secy 








At a meetin 
was resolved 





Oct. 5, 1903. 


INSURANCE 
THE 


MASSAGHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 
Insurance Company 


‘of SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
JOHN A. HALL, President. 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


Assets, Jan. Ist, 1903, - $30,960,145.22 

Liabilities, = = =#«= 2#« # 28,354,119.97 

Surplus, « - - * - 2,606,025.25 
Massachusetts Laws protect the policy-nolder. 


New York Orrice, Empire Bldg., 71 Broadway 
GEO. J. WIGHT, Manager. 


AMERICAN FIRE 


Insurance 


Company. 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Ninet “daawal 








Statement. 


TOTAL ASSETS, Jen. ist. 1908,..$2,534,984.64 
THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. 


GAR & ng ge COMPANY. — 





New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post Office Square, - = Boston, Mass. 





Assets, Jan. 1, 1903, $34,432,217.08 
Liabilities, - - 30,927,610,76 


3,504,606.32 


All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 
CASH fe aha id upon all policies. 
ney policy has “reed thereon the cash surrender and paid 
insurance values to which the insured is entitled by the Massa- 
bs jusetts Statute. 
Pamphlets, rates. ont values for any age sent on application te 
the Company's Office. 


Benj. F. Stevens, Prest. 
S. F. Trull, Secretary. 








Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Prest. 
Wm. B. Turner, Asst. Sec’y. 





J. M. ALLEN, President 
WM. B. FRANKLIN, - Vice-President 
F. B. ALLEN, - Second Vice-President 
J. B. PIERCE, - - - Secretary 
L. B. BRAINERD, - - Treasurer. 
L. F. MIDDLEBROOK, -_ Asst. Secretary 


1903 FIRE INSURANCE 1903 


National of Hartford, 


CONNECTICUT. 
STATEMENT JANUARY 1st, 1903. 





sath, 
Net Surplus. . aan - 1.550, 80% 
Total Assets, “Jan. ‘Ist, "1903. .86,205,393 71 


JAMES NICHOLS, President. B.R. STILLMAN, Secretary, 
H. A. SMITH, Asst. Secretary. 


BUSINESS MEN 


NEED A POLICY OF 


LIFE INSURANCE 


—low cost, 





large indemnity—as 
best adapted to their practical wants 
such as is issued by the 


Provident Savings Life Assurance Society, 


BE. W. SCOTT, President. 
346 BROADWAY, - - - NEW YORK. 
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Office of the Attantic Mutual Insurance Company, 


Nuw Yor, January Wth, 1008. 
The Trustees, in Conformity with the Charter of the Company, |, ~ htemenienmnatinny OT 


Premiums on Marine Risks from 1st January, 1902, to Sist Deesember, 1008. .......seccccscccccccceccsesssccssecsevessecsesseccecs 


Premiums on Policies not marked off 1st Jan 


iene eeecipaseiaiiostenes se eeerecesccececcessscosces 


+ §8,298,079.76 
791,851.58 





Premiums marked off from ist January, PAA sa SO 


* Jess Taxes. 





$415,688.96 





~ouail a the which wens cotfenstes ta tt end eeececcccccccccccoccoee 
paid during the year guoviens yeas: 


Losses 
Less Salvages... 


Oatimated and paid 10 190B.......0-.cceccerccesseeses 


eeeescees 611.19 





soccer Sl 





Reinsurances......... 





Returns of Premtums and Expenses.......0...+.+0+ 


oe eoccecceceece 68 








has the following Assets, vis. : 
and State ot New tork Stock; City, Bank 
and deposi ts in Bans a 


$477,850.08 











Lien 
rot tet 
Premfum Notes and Bis Recetvyabie....... eovegocescoocs 
e hands of 


SPO PS OOOO EOSOOE ESTOS OESEOEOOESES SS sees eSesseseeeees 





SNS SES RERESD 6S PR 


Oconee eeesreseeeses ee ee eeesercccsceeees 


y losses under policies payabie in foreign countries 


COCO OO CSS CEES EE ESOS S SEO OEOS SESE EEEEEOEEEES SES EESEEEEESOS EEE EOSEEEOSESS 


Six per cent. interest on 
on and after Tueeday, the third of Feb 
The ourstan certificates 


and cancel) 


the guustenting « certificates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their legal representatives, 


oike taaue of of 1897 will be redeemed and id to the holders thereof, or their legal representatives, on 
apse — er the toird ied “abit next, from which date all interest The ‘certifi 


thereon will cease. e cates to be produced at the 


—s oT Bvidenc ividend” of Forty bet 1, ty 1. declared on the net earned oeetame of of the Company for the year ending 3ist December, 1902, 


for which certificates 
By order of the 


and after Tuesday, the fifth of May next. 


G. STANTON FLOYD-JONES, Secretary. 


TRUS1I EES. 


GUSTAV AMSINCK, 


JAMES G. DE yOREStT, 
JOHN N. BEACH, 


WILLIAM E, - Pop 
CORNELIUS DERE, 
FLEITMANN, 


JO . 
GEORGE C. CLARK, 
« A. RAVEN 
4 . A. sone" Vice-President. 


FRANCIS H. FREDERIC A. PARSONS, 


ARLES D VERICH, DALLAS 
DER N. LO GEORGE W. QUINTARD 


EO. H. MACY ‘A. RAVEN 
MACY, jon LB [ 


at 2 H, MOOK DO OUGLAS ROB eon, 
al aN H. SCHWAB, 
HENRY PARISH, WILLIAM C STURGES. 


COMME, "BERS ot! sY' ieee 











Mutual Reserve Life 
Insurance Company 


Frederick A. Burnham, President 
305, 307, 309 Broadway, « New York 


CERTIFICATE OF THE VALUATION OF POLICIES 
Three and One-Half and Four per Cent. 


STATE OF NEW YORK 
mamas DEPARTMENT 


ny, N. Y., February 26th, 1908. 

I. FRANCIS HENDRICKS, Bap Superintendent of Insurance of the 

feste of New York, do pores? certify that the Mutual Keserve Life 
Insurance Company of the City of New York, in the State of New 

oe ao duly authorized to transact the business of Life Insurance 

this 

I ty Certify that in accordance with the provisions of Sec- 
tions Fifty-two and Eighty-four of the Insurance law of the State 
of New York, I have caused the polic ene of the sald Com- 
pany, outstanding on the Sist day of December, 1902, to be valued as 
= the Combine Experience Tabie of Mortality, at Four per cent. 

terest, and the American Experience Table of Mortality, at Three 
and one-ha'f per cent. interest, and I find the value ¢. ereof, on 
the said Sist day of December, 1902, to be Four Million. Forty- 
five Thousand, Six Hundred and Thirty-seven Dollars, as follows: 

Net Value of Petetes, - « $4,045,687 
Additions, - 

« Aanuities - - 


“ 


$4,045,687 
Oe 
mA WITNESS WHERKEOF, I have hereunto set my 
and caused my Official Seal to be affixed, at the 

ory. of Aleny,) rH NOs WEN DIE first cc, written. 


BR . . —' of Insurance 


Total Payments to Polleyholders, $54,567,512.00 
Surplus to Pollcyholders, - - §§19,712.42 


Less Net Value of Policies reinsured. 





State Mutual 


Life Assurance Company 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


January 1st, 1903. 
ASSETS. ....00.000. Lee 
Bn cncdecccnscstsesscctoencccesees 19,281 ,299.00 


SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard).........$2,397,261.35 
Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and guaran- 
teed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, - 220 Broadway. 


Cc. W. ANDERSON & SON, Gen. Agente 
Are You So Peculiar? 


So many people think Life Insurance is worth having 
that about $3250,000,000 was written in 1900 by the 
Merroroutan Love Insurance Company or New York 
alene, which is the “ world’s record” thus far. Were 
you one of those people, er have you insurance in that 
or some other sound company? If not, why not? Are 
you different from ethers—less exposed to death, more 
certain of financial condition, or without anybody (even 
yourself) to be concerned about it? 


DrISAACTHoPSONS FYE WATER 











